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CHAPTER I. 

* I WISHES I WAS DEAD, I DO.' 

Miss Nettleship was not quite so indifferent 
to her matrimonial prospects as she would 
have led us to believe. She took a keen 
pleasure in (metaphorically speaking) leading 
Vivian Chasemore about with a blue ribbon 
round his neck ; but she occasionally felt a 
tinge of fear as she thought of the possible 
contingency of being left a widow without a 
jointure worth speaking of Vivian, in the 
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ardour of his passion, had proposed that, in 
order to avert so terrible a calamity, they 
should not live up to their income, at all 
events until they had laid by a certain 
number of thousand pounds to form a settle- 
ment for herself. But Regina did not relish 
this idea at all. She had not sold herself in 
order to retrench and live quietly. She 
wished to cut a dash amongst her friends 
and acquaintances, and fill the breasts of both 
men and women with envy. She told 
Vivian that she would not hear of his laying 
by anything on her account ; that if he spoke 
of or hinted at the probabilities of his death 
he made her miserable, and the pretty speech 
sounded so much like the outpourings of 
affection that the lover felt perfectly satisfied. 
So the preparations for the wedding went on 
gaily ; a handsome house was taken for the 
reception of the bride and bridegroom ; and 
in the midst of choosing expensive furniture 
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and equipages and jewellery, if Regina ever 
experienced a misgiving as to her future, she 
put it from her as a disagreeable possibility 
that might never happen, and had better not 
be thought about. She had a great deal to 
endure at this time from the jealousy of her 
mother. It may seem an extraordinary thing 
that awoman could ever be jealous of the good 
fortune of her child ; but selfish people are 
selfish all the world over, and Lady William's 
equanimity of temper was not always proof 
against seeing the beautiful presents that 
Vivian showered upon her daughter, or 
hearing of the luxuries by which she was to 
be surrounded in her new house : whilst the 
poor old woman, too, hardly knew where she 
should find the money to pay for those 
articles for Regina which she could not pro- 
cure on credit. 

' Another dress !' she exclaimed with up- 
lifted hands ; * why, that makes the tenth ! 

18—2 
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What you are to do with them all I can't 
imagine ; or what you will find to spend your 
allowance upon after you are married. One 
would think you were going to be a duchess, 
Regina, at the very least' 

' Really, mamma/ the girl answered, ' you 
seem to consider that anything would be 
good enough for me ! I wish you would 
remember I am about to relieve you of 
the burden of supporting me for ever. Ten 
dresses ! Why, I ought to have twenty at 
the very least; and if this is the effect of 
being a duke's granddaughter, all I can say 
is, that I am thankful, for the sake of my 
posterity, that I am not going to become a 
duchess !' 

' Oh, of course ! run down your father's 
birth as usual, Regina ! He may not have 

left a fortune behind him ' 

' No, that he certainly did not,' interposed 
her daughter, decidedly^ 
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* To be inherited by some scapegrace of a 
strolling actor/ continued Lady William, with 
withering scorn ; ' but he had blue blood in 
his veins such as will never run through 
those of your children — if you have any !' 

* I suppose not, mamma, unless they 
inherit a drop or two from me ! Still I 
think, on the whole, I prefer red blood and 
rubies to blue blood and bread and cheese ! 
My taste may be degenerated — I dare say it 
is — but I have been accustomed so long to 
the latter luxury, that I am a little tired of it, 
and shall enjoy a change T 

* Whilst you leave your poor mother alone 
to end her days in the same cheerless 
poverty,' said Lady William, weeping. 

Regina did not reply directly to this in- 
sinuation, nor deny the truth of it Had her 
mother been an ordinary individual, she 
would probably have comforted her by the 
assurance that she would live more in her 
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house than in her own. But the girl knew 
what such a proceeding would entail, and 
carefully avoided it. Visions of Mrs, Runny- 
mede and the Macdougal, with cards late at 
night and sips of brandy and water, rose up 
to strengthen the resolution that her future 
home should be kept free, as far as lay in her 
power, from all that had disgusted her in the 
present. So she deftly turned the subject. 

' Don't let us think of anything disagree- 
able, mamma ! You have had your day, you 
know, and surely it is time for mine to begin. 
Are you not going to put on your bonnet ? 
Mr. Chasemore is to call for us at twelve in 
the new carriage, that I may see if I like it ; 
and I believe we are to go to Howell and 
James's to choose some rings. Pray don't let 
him see that you have been crying! He will 
suspect we have been having words, and he 
thinks there is nothing so vulgar as a 
quarrel.' 
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' Ah, well, my dear ! I suppose I must go, 
since you must have a chaperon ; but it 
seems folly in me to accustom myself to that 
without which I must manage to exist for 
the remainder of my life.' 

* I should think there was all the more 
reason to enjoy it whilst you can, mamma,' 
replied her daughter ; ' but if you like it 
better, 1 will tell Mr. Chasemore to send 
for a cab,' 

* Unfeeling — ungenerous — ungrateful !' 
burst like pistol-shots from Lady William's 
lips, as she disappeared into her bedroom. 

To Regina, however, who had never had 
more than a few shillings at a time to spend 
on her own pleasure, the reckless profusion 
with which Vivian threw away his money 
was a source of exquisite content. Not 
that she was vulgarly and openly grateful. 
She accepted all his gifts as if they 
were her due, and nothing better than she 
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had been accustomed to ; but she revelled in 
their possession in private, and her inward 
satisfaction made her temper unusually sunny 
and beaming. Vivian thought her a perfect 
angel in those brief days of courtship, and 
indeed she was more like one than she had 
ever been before. 

She even appeared to grow benevolent and 
charitable ; a phase of softness of which no 
one had ever suspected her. When Vivian 
Chasemore saw her stop for a moment to 
drop a coin into the hand of some faded- 
looking woman sitting on a doorstep with an 
infant at her breast, or throw pennies to the 
little urchins that gathered round them in the 
Park, he thought what a good mother she 
would make, and thanked Heaven pre- 
maturely. 

As they drove away that morning, in the 
splendid chariot drawn by a couple of high- 
stepping bays that he had brought round to 
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receive the meed of her approval, a girl with 
a dirty face thrust a bunch of lavender in at 
the carriage-door. 

' Go away !' said Vivian, sharply, and he 
was about to draw up the glass. 

' Oh, poor child ! don't speak so crossly to 
her,' exclaimed Reglna, as she threw a 
shilling to the lavender girl. It was one 
of her last, but she knew it would bear fruit 
a hundred-fold. 

Vivian drew up the window gently, and 
clasped her hand. 

' You would make all the world as happy 
as yourself, Regina, if you could !' he said 
fondly. 

' Of course. But that poor creature looked 
so ill. I am sure a meal will do her good.' 

*You are so kind-hearted,' continued 
Vivian, *that I have no hesitation in asking 
your sympathy for a little girl I know — a 
good little soul, though in the lower classes — 
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the granddaughter, in fact, of my old land- 
lady Mrs. Bell. 

' Yes. Is she ill ?' 

' I hope not 1 She was blooming enough 
when I saw her last. Poor little Bonnie ! 
But they were very good to me, both grand- 
mother and granddaughter, at a time ivhen I 
valued the kindness of even such humble 
friends, and I am afraid I have been very 
ungrateful. Fancy, I have never been near 
the house since I left it ! I saw you, you 
witch, and you entrapped me at once, and I 
have had no eyes nor ears for any one since. 
I wonder what they think of my defection.' 

' They could hardly expect you to find 
time to visit them amidst all the engagements 
of a London season.' 

* Oh, they know nothing of the multifarious 
duties of a season ! They are as innocent as 
if they had lived all their lives in the country 
instead of Drury Lane.' 
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* I hope you don't v/ant me to go to 
Drury Lane, Vivian 1 Mamma is so afraid 
of those sorts of places/ 

* My darling ! as if I would let you. No ! 
what I thought was that I should like to give 
my old friends a present when I marry, and 
that it would come more gracefully from you 
than from me. A black silk dress for the 
old lady, and anything you think a young 
woman in that station of life would like best, 
for Bonnie. You could choose them so 
much better than I could, and I would send 
it to them in your name.' 

' Certainly, if you wish it. But would not 
that come better after the 8 th of September 
than before ?' 

* I think you are right, as you always are. 
But in that case you must bear it in mind 
yourself, for I shall have time to think of 
nothing but you.' 

By which means it fell out that neither 
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Bonnie nor Mrs. Bell ever saw the presents 
which It was settled Mrs. Vivian Chasemore 
was to select for them. 

When they reached Howell and fjames's^ 
it was with difficulty Lady William could be 
persuaded to leave the carriage. Although 
she had been grumbling to herself all the 
while, because the easy springs she sat on and 
the rich brocaded silk cushions she leant 
against were not to be hers, but her 
daughter's, she liked them so well that she 
would have much preferred sitting there,. 
' making believe/ as the children say, that 
she was enjoying her own property, to look- 
ing at cases of diamond and ruby and 
emerald rings. However, Regina was in- 
exorable in her demands that her cha- 
peron should accompany her inside the 
jeweller's establishment, and Lady William 
was compelled to obey. The choice took a 
long time. Each drawer of glittering rrings 
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looked more tempting than the last, and the 
^settings were so varied and so beautiful. At 
last Vivian, glancing at his watch, remem- 
bered a pressing engagement at his club, 
which would only, however, detain him a few 
moments. So, asking permission of the 
ladies to leave them to make the final 
decision and to call for him on their way 
home, he quitted the shop and drove to Pall 
Mall, sending back the carriage immediately 
for them. Even then they were not quite 
ready, for Regina kept trying on, first a half- 
hoop and then a cluster of diamonds on her 
little finger, quite unable to order which 
should be sent to her address. At last, how- 
•ever, the decision was arrived at, and they 
rose to follow Vivian. 

As they stood at the door, waiting for the 
•carriage to draw up, Regina noticed a girl 
leaning in a drooping attitude against the 
iron palings. She did not look ill, nor very 
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poor. Her stuff dress was good and new, 
and her little straw hat was neatly trimmed. 
But her large blue eyes were cast upwards 
with so sad and despairing an expression 
that it arrested Miss Nettleship's attention, 
even though there was no one by before 
whom it was her interest to appear humane 
and charitable. 

* Are you ill T she inquired of the girl. 

The blue eyes glanced for a monient 
wonderingly at her fashionable dress and 
golden-crowned head (for Regina, although 
so poor, was always attired in the latest 
mode), and then drooped wearily again. 

*No, ma'am!' with a sad little shake of 
the head. 

' What is the matter with you, then ?' 

' Nothing ! nothing I I thought I saw a 
friend, but he is gone I Indeed it is 
nothing.' 

' Is she mad ?' whispered Miss Nettleship 
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in an awestruck tone to the shopman, who 
had bowed them to the door. 

* Oh no, madam ! There are plenty like 
her about. We are pestered with them 
every moment. Come now/ he continued in 
a loud tone to the girl, ' move away from 
here, will you, or I shall send for the police !^ 

' Don't be harsh to her !' said Regina, with 
feminine pity. Did some prevision of the 
dark future flash through her mind at that 
moment, and make her experience a womanly 
compassion for the poor soul who should 
suffer through her guilt } Who can tell } But 
she almost felt as if she would like to touch 
the stranger's hand. * Here is something to 
help you,' she added, as she put money in 
the girl's listless palm. 

Bonnie — for it was indeed Bonnie who 
stood there to rest and think — ^gazed at the 
silver for an instant inquiringly, and then 
replaced it in Regina's hand. 
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' No, thank you, ma'am !' she said quiedy ; 
' I've got plenty of money at home/ 

* Come away ! come away !' whispered 
Lady William, as she clutched her daughter's 
arm. * How can you stand there talking to 
that creature ? Can't you see she's drunk ! 
Really, Regina,' she continued, as they re- 
entered the carriage and drove to Pall Mall, 
*you have no sense of your own position. 
The idea of stopping to talk to people in the 
open street ! What can the footman think of 
you ?' 

* It is very little consequence to me what 
he thinks, mamma. He will be my servant 
in another week, and will have to think as I 
dor 

* But the woman was intoxicated !' 

* She was no such thing !' 

* The idea of contradicting your mother 
upon such a subject ! What can you know 
of it ?' 
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* You have given me plenty of experience, 
mamma, with Mrs. Runnymede and other 
of your friends. If I do not know a tipsy 
woman from a sober one by this time, it is 
not from the want of being able to compare 
them.' 

At which cruel statement Lady William 
relapsed into indignant reproaWies, which 
continued until Vivian ran smiling down the 
steps of his club to join them again. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bell was jogging from 
one little shop to another, asking all her 
neighbours if they had happened to set eyes 
on Bonnie. 

* On Bonnie T exclaimed Mrs. Bull, the 
wife of the butcher at the corner. ' Lor', 
bless my soul, Mrs. Bell, ma'am, you don't 
mean to tell me as you lets that gal go 
trapesing anywheres without your know- 
ledge r 

' No, indeed, Mrs. Bull ! I know my duty 

VOL. II. 19 
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to the child better than that comes to, but 
Bonnie has been very queer and unsettled 
lately, and I can't make 'er out. She's so 
undependable like. If I send 'er of an 
errant, off she is, like a shot, and don't come 
back for hours. And'tain't to be expected, Mrs. 
Bull, as I can run of errants myself, at my time 
of life, nor keep a servant to run 'em for me.> 

^ Maybe the gal's sickenin' for summat. 
Both Joe Mason's children lie dead of the 
dipthery, and they tell me as scarlet-fever is 
broken out in the next street' 

' Oh no, it ain't that ! Bonnie's bin allays 
peculiar in the head ; and as for fevers, why 
we lives in the midst of 'em here !' 

' Aye, that we do I' acquiesced Mrs. Bull ; 
' and nasty fevers they air too — allays taking 
off the wrong people. Didn't I lose my two 
blessed boys the year afore last with the 
typhoid, and there's that brute Bull as 'earty 
as the day's long !' 
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*Just SO, Mrs. Bull; though (if I must 
speak the truth) those boys of your'n were 
no loss to the street, whatever .they may 
have been to you. However, that's got 
nothing to do with my gal, who's not bin 
home this mornin' since eleven o'clock.' 

* Why on hearth don't you marry 'er hoff, 
Mrs. Bell "i I expect there's many a young 
feller would take her, for she's a person- 
able-lookin' gal enuff, when her 'air's 
straight.' 

* That's just it, Mrs. Bull. Bonnie goes 
agen me in everythink. Kit Masters would 
marry her to-morrer, but she won't 'ave a 
word to say to 'im.' 

* And Masters must be doin' finely, too.' 

* Aye, that he is ! — and just come into a 
fortune of fifty pounds into the bargain !' 

* You don't say so, Mrs. Bell ! 'Ow's that ?' 
' I can't say — somebody leave it 'im, I 

suppose ; 'e didn't tell me, but 'e's got it sure 

19 — 2 
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enuff. And it might be all Bonnie's for the 
askin' !' 

' Lor , the gal must be a fool ! A young 
feller like that didn't ought to 'ave to hask 
twice. But ain't that Bonnie's hat comin' 
down the street now ?' 

' To be sure I there's my lady a-comin' 'ome 
at two o'clock, and bin gone since eleven — 
and not a thing done in the 'ouse ! It's enuff 
to break one's 'eart ! But I'll be even with 
her, never fear. Good-day to you, Mrs. Bull. 

* Good-day, Mrs. Bell, ma'am ; and 'opin' 
you'll manage to bring that gal to 'er 
senses.' 

Having finished her interesting conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Bell walked slowly to her own 
house, which she reached just as Bonnie had 
hung up her hat and shawl upon a peg, and 
seated herself behind the counter. 

' Oh ! so you're 'ome again, miss, are ye ?' 
commenced her grandmother angrily. * And 
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where may you 'ave bin for the last three 
hours ? — answer me that.' 

* Don't bother me, grandmother/ replied 
the girl, wearily. 

* Don't bother ye ? you independent gad- 
about ! Do you think you can leave a re- 
spectable house at all times, and come and 
go as you choose. You can't then, and I'll 
have no more of it. Now, where have you 
bin?' 

' I've bin after no harm.' 

' I don't know that ! respectable gals don't 
trape about the streets all by theirselves. 
Who 'ave you bin a-seein' of, or a-talkin' to ?' 

* No one — at least, a lady spoke to me, 
but I suppose that won't kill me.' 

' A lady 1 What did she say ?' 

* She asked me if I was ill.' 

' In course ! No real lady would think 
but what a gal was ill as lounged about all 
day doing nothink. Now, Bonnie, you listen 
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to me. I won't have no more of it. You 
don't leave the house agen after this day 
unless I goes along of ye.' 

' Oh, I must get out and have a bit of 
fresh air!' exclaimed the girl, impatiently. 
* I can't bide in this hot street all day. It 
makes me sick, with the smells and the dirt 
and the noise. If ye don't let me run out for 
a breath when I feels the want of it, I'll run 
straight off, and never come back to you. So 
now you know my mind, grandmother.' 

Old Mrs. Bell stood aghast. She had 
always known Bonnie to be what she called 
'peculiar,' but she had never yet heard her 
give vent to such an expression of rebellion 
as this. She had been an indolent, dream- 
ing, forgetful sort of girl all her life ; but this 
was the first time she had actually refused to 
obey her grandmother, or hinted that there 
was a possibility of their lots being divided. 

* Well, of all the ungrateful, wicked, schem- 
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ing 'ussies I ever see/ cried Mrs. Bell, 
* you're the very wust ! Don't you know as 
I brought you up from a hinfant, to be what 
you are ; and not content with wearin' out my 
life with your lazy, do-nothin' ways, you 
must go and perpose to leave me altogether. 
Oh, Tm glad my poor Joe never lived to see 
this day ! He was a good lad, he was, 
who loved 'is poor mother, and would have 
slapped your face afore 'e'd 'ave let you speak 
to me in this manner. But you never was a 
bit like him in body or soul — more's the pity 
—and I only hope he ain't bin a-hearin' in 
heaven the words as youVe just said to me.* 

* Why can't you leave me alone, then }' ex- 
claimed Bonnie, in her turn. * All I ask for 
is peace and quiet, and not to have that 
horrid feller Kit Masters thrust down my 
throat every minnit It's enuff to make a 
gal run away to be asked to marry a low 
creature like that !' 
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' A low creature, indeed ! That's your 
manners, is it? Why, he's just come into 
a fortin of fifty pounds in gold !* 

' What's that to me ? I don't want him 
nor his fifty pounds. I dare say he stole 'em* 
All I want is to have a walk now and again ; 
and one would think that walkin' was a crime, 
by the way you goes on at me about it/ 

* No, Bonnie ! walkin' ain't a crime,' replied 
Mrs. Bell, solemnly; *butleavin' the house and 
the shop to be minded by your poor grand- 
mother at her time of life, when you know 
what the stairs is to her, is a crime and a 
grievance ; and what's more, I won't stand it/ 

' Tm sure I've always dusted and cleaned 
the rooms as they should be,' rejoined 
Bonnie. * You've often said as I spent too 
much time on 'em.' 

*Yes, on the hupper rooms; but they're 
not the kitchen-floor nor yet the shop. 
When Mr. Waverley was here, you was 
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allays at 'ome, doin' this, that, or t'other : but 
now that weVe got no lodger, you seems to 
me as restless as a cat in a strange place» 
and as if you could never settle to a things 
And now, whathever are you a-cryin' for ?' 

For Bonnie had laid her head down upon 
the counter and burst into a violent flood of 
tears, which prevented her for some minutes 
from answering her grandmothers ques- 
tion. 

' Well, I do feel unsettled and ill into the 
barg'in, and that's the truth. I suppose 
it's this hot weather and never havin' any 
change.' 

* You might 'ave change and to spare, if 
you wouldn't be so hobstinate. There's Kit 
bin a-speakin' to me agen about you — and 
wcrryin' to have the banns put up. I'm 
sure I wonder 'e cares tuppence for sich a 
contrairy creetur; but there's no accountin 
for men's likin's. You'd better think over 
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the matter agen, Bonnie, and take 'im. You 
won't 'ave sich another chance in a blue 
moon, and that's my opinion/ 

^Wcll, then, I wotit 'ave 'im, and that's 
mine F cried Bonnie, passionately. * FU see 
*im dead fust, and myself too, for that matter. 
Not that I cares much when I dies/ she 
continued, relapsing into quiet weeping, * for 
I'm Murc I wish I was under the ground now, 
ftlonjf of father and mother; for my life's 
tt miMcry to me, and the sooner it's over the 
belter/ 

* And what should make it a misery, I'd 
like to know ?' said Mrs. Bell, sharply. 
* You've got plenty of food and drink and 
good clothes, and a tight roof over your 'ead ; 
and you might 'ave a husband into the 
bargain, as most gals 'ud jump at, but you 
treats the poor feller like dirt under your feet 
What would you 'ave more, I wonder ? tell 
me that, now I' 
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* Oh, I don't know ; I don't know !' ex- 
claimed poor Bonnie, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards; *but I wishes I was 
deady I do — I wishes I was dead T 



CHAPTER II. 

*YOU MAY TELL 'iM THAT i'lL DO IT.' 

Bonnie did not give up her wanderings, for 
all her grandmother's railing ; and Mrs. Bell 
was too much afraid of her granddaughter to 
pre^ss the matter and force her to remain at 
home. She was so unlike other girls, the 
old woman hardly knew what the conse- 
quences of opposition might be. There was 
a quiet persistence about her, which was 
more likely to gain her own way than 
any amount of loud talking and opposition* 
So she continued to slip away whenever her 
presence was not immediately necessary, and 
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walk listlessly about the streets, in the vague 
hope of finding she hardly knew what. 
She did not entirely neglect her duties at 
home, poor child ! The * hupper rooms/ as 
Mrs. Bell designated her first floor, were as 
•carefully kept as they used to be in the 
days when they were occupied. The 
pictures Alfred Waverley had pasted on the 
wall were religiously dusted, and the little 
room looked as clean and inviting as though 
he were still expected to return to it. It 
was poor Bonnie's temple, and she wor- 
shipped there regularly, sending up her 
silent prayers in deep sighs to the memory 
of the idol who had once dwelt in the shrine. 
But she was more dreamy and absent than 
before : more useless, in fact, than she had 
ever been in the domestic duties of the 
house and shop : and many an old customer 
shook her head on leaving it, and said 
she was very much afraid that Mrs. 
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Bell's girl was going ' clean out of her 
head/ 

Bonnie was growing prettier than ever, for 
fretting had reduced her figure and refined 
her features, whilst the unalterable beauties 



of her face, her limpid blue eyes and soft 
abundant hair, naturally remained the same. 
Of course all this pining and misery was in 
consequence of Alfred Waverley's departure. 
Mrs. Bell did not suspect the cause, but poor 
Bonnie knew it well enough for herself 
Yet she could not say she had any good 
reason to fret. She had never entertained 
any hopes in that quarter : in fact, she had 
never recognised the feeling she entertained 
for their lodger until he had so suddenly left 
them. Three months had passed since that 
time — three long despairing months — and 
he had never come back even to see how 
they were getting on without him. Once, a 
parcel of illustrated books had arrived, ad- 
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dressed to Bonnie ; but they had been sent 
straight from the publisher, and there was 
only a slip of paper inside one of them, with 
the inscription * From Alfred Waverley/ 
The books were ranged upon her chest of 
drawers, dusted a dozen times a day, and 
never dusted without being kissed ; but the 
donor had not followed his gift. And it was 
to try and see him that Bonnie slipped away 
whenever she had an opportunity, and 
roamed up and down the dusty London 
streets, peering wistfully into the face of 
every passer-by, in hopes of meeting the 
features she so much loved. Once, she' had 
seen him dashing down the Strand in a. 
curricle which he drove himself ; but he had 
been too much occupied with his horses to 
hear the faint cry of pleasure with which she 
saluted him, or to see the figure of the girl — 
one amongst so many — that shrank back 
into the crowd as he drove out of sight. 
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Another time, she had passed him almost 
shoulder to shoulder, as she leant against 
the railings of the Park gates gazing idly 
at the stream of carriages and people 
who were driving or walking up and down 
Rotten Row. 

She had nearly failed to recognise on that 
occasion, in the fashionably-dressed young 
man, with a gardenia in his button-hole and 
the smallest of canes in his hand, their ci- 
devant lodger, Alfred Waverley, for Bonnie 
knew Vivian Chasemore by no other name. 
She had started as his handsome, delicately- 
cut •profile came into view, and would have 
spoken, perhaps, had he not been in close 
attendance on two ladies whose faces Bonnie 
could not see. But what cared she for any 
one, poor child ! except the one hero of her 
imagination, whom she would have walked 
a dozen miles any day to see but for a 
moment ? She thought these passing visions 
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of a glory and ' splendour into which she 
could never hope to enter did her good, but 
it was quite the reverse. 

As soon as the excitement of seeing him 
had died away, a deeper depression than 
usual would succeed it ; and Mrs. Bell had 
reason to remark, when she was wakened 
from her own slumbers to hear her grand- 
child sobbing in her sleep, that she didn't 
believe these long rambles did Bonnie any 
good. A third time the girl had met with 
Vivian Chasemore, and that was as he was 
driving from Howell and James's to his club, 
on the occasion which has been narrated. 
Then, she had caught sight of him lolling 
luxuriously back in a carriage still more 
beautiful than the one he had occupied be- 
fore, and evidently thinking of nothing but 
twirling his moustaches. 

It was this vision, and the great gulf it 
seemed to mark between their past and future 
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intercourse, that had sent poor Bonnie reeling 
with emotion and faintness against the steps 
of Messrs. Howell and James's establishment, 
and called forth the cruel suspicion from 
Lady William Nettleship that she was in- 
toxicated. She hardly looked at the face of 
the lady who accosted her. She only remem- 
bered that some one had spoken and offered 
her money, and she had refused it All her 
mind was filled with the sight she had seen : 
of her prince, raised, it is true, to the position 
he ought always to have occupied, but having 
left her, his humble little subject, so im- 
measurably far behind him. 

Could that be the same gentleman, she 
argued with herself, as she took her way 
slowly homewards, on whom she had waited, 
for whom she had cooked, and who had 
thanked her so earnestly for the loan of her 
stuff-gown to keep the draught from the door 
when he was ill ? Had she met him, well- 
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dressed, driving about in a hansom, with a 
rose in his button-hole, she would have con- 
sidered it only the natural consequence of 
* coming into a fortune ;' but so great a trans- 
formation scene as she had witnessed that 
day puzzled the weak little brain altogether. 
It was almost as wonderful as if he had gone 
to heaven itself, whence she had seen him 
return with a pair of glistening wings ; and she 
would hardly have felt the gulf which had 
suddenly yawned between them to be greater 
than it was now. Still he was yet on earth, 
and Bonnie's most ambitious dream had 
resolved itself into the hope of once more 
becoming his servant. To be near him, she 
thought, to live under the same roof, to 
black his boots and make his bed, and keep 
his room bright and fresh and clean — this 
was the summit of her ambition. 

She was quite ignorant of the style and 
manner in which young men of fortune live 
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— had no knowledge of chambers, no idea of 
the duties of a valet, and thought that every 
unmarried gentleman kept some nice tidy 
girl to attend to his creature-comforts, and 
supply the place of a housekeeper and seam- 
stress. She had done all that for him for the 
last four years — ^why should she not continue 
to do it now ? The idea that he might take 
a wife to superintend his household never 
entered into Bonnie's calculations: chiefly 
because when she had suggested the idea he 
had denied it, and she was simple enough to 
believe him. All her anxiety now was to be 
able to see Alfred Waverley alone, and find 
out where he lived, so that she might make 
the above proposal to him ; and if he con- 
sented to it, she felt as if she should have 
gained everything she wished for in this 
world. Poor, silly Bonnie ! 

It was on the 8th of September that, as 
she was wandering about the streets where 
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she had last seen Alfred Waverley, her list- 
less steps took her towards Hanover Square, 
and her attention was attracted by a crowd 
gathered round the portals of that temple, 
the walls of which have perhaps re-echoed 
more lies than any other building in the 
world — the dead-alive but fashionable church 
of St. George. Patron of our country, 
what sin did you commit in slaying the 
enemy of mankind that your name should be 
desecrated for ever by connection with the 
great slave-market of England ? Why should 
the valiant St. George, who trampled on 
the hydra-headed monster at the risk of his 
life, and prevailed in the name of God, be 
asked to preside at that ceremony jestingly 
termed religious, which forces a man to take 
an oath to honour for evermore that which 
he may discover before many months are 
over his head to be utterly unworthy of any 
feeling but contempt ? 
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It was within these walls that the old 
Marquis of Drivelton paid his bill for the 
lovely Berengaria Bootless, the defrayal of 
which was attested with many congratulations 
by the clerical 'middle-man' who blessed 
the barter, by which the unfortunate marquis 
found he had been so fearfully swindled a 
few years later. It was here that Lady 
Arabella Haut-ton exchanged her blue blood 
and aristocratic connections for young Stock- 
taker's twenty thousand a year, which re- 
sulted in a judicial separation and handsome 
alimony before many months were over their 
heads. It is here, in fact, that parsons bind 
and §mile and pocket their fees, without even 
taking the trouble to inquire if their customers 
regard the observance in any light except a 
mercenary one : and it was here that Regina 
Nettleship, amidst the envy of all her female 
friends, was about to make herself over to 
Vivian Chasemore for the consideration of 
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fifty thousand pounds. A wedding has 
always an attraction for a woman, particularly 
if it be a handsome one. The carriages, 
with their grey horses and favours and 
bouquets ; the dresses of the ladies ; above 
all, the interest that clings about a bride and 
bridegroom, all combine to make our English 
slave-sales very pretty shows. 

So Bonnie pushed herself as near as she 
could to the steps of St. George's church 
to see all that was going on. There was a 
long string of carriages drawn up in line, 
waiting for the signal of a man at the church- 
door to give them warning that the ceremony 
was over ; but the handsomest of all, ia 
barouche drawn by white horses, the coach- 
man and footman of which wore immense 
bouquets of flowers in their button-holes, 
was ready in waiting at the bottom of the 
steps. 

' That's for the bride and bridegroom,' 
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remarked a milliner's girl standing by 
Bonnie's side, *LorM ain't some people in 
luckt Just look at them 'orses! They're 
fit for the queen.' 

* Is she very rich ?' whispered Bonnie to 
her neighbour. 

* I don't think so. We made part of the 
troussore, and we didn't think great shakes 
of the dresses. But U is — rich as Greases, so 
I'm told, and 'ansome as a rose ! I see 'im 
go in. And she's wearin' a lovely satin — 
twelve and sixpence a yard — but she's too 
pale to suit my fancy. I likes more colour/ 
quoth the milliner's girl, who had not long 
left the country, and had two cheeks like 
peonies. 

* 'Ere they are !' exclaimed the crowd, as 
the man at the church-door waved his arms 
frantically, and the coachmen flicked their 
horses' sides to wake them up, and the notes 
of a triumphal march pealed forth from the 
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organ inside. But it was a false alarm. 
The wedding-party had only turned from the 
altar into the vestry to receipt the bill and 
give the ' middle-man ' his fee. 

* Stand back there!' exclaimed a fierce- 
looking policeman, as he thrust the crowd of 
gaping nursery-maids, children, and milliners 
farther away, and the man at the door ex- 
hibited fast- increasing excitement. There 
was a crimson roll of druggeting laid from 
the church-door to the bottom of the steps, 
on which Bonnie gazed with silent awe. 

' That's for the ladies' dresses,' explained 
her obliging neighbour. ' There's the beauti- 
fulest lot of satins and silks as I've seen for 
a long time here to-day, and it's strange, too, 
considering it's out of the season. But then 
the bridegroom's got sich a lot of money, of 
course they'd like to 'ave everything con- 
formable to his riches.' 

' What's his name ?' demanded Bonnie. 
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* I can't tell you. Shis a Miss Nettleship, 
granddaughter of a real duke — or at least 
they say so — though they may only have 
made It up after all. But bless you ! here 
they are !' 

Bonnie looked up quickly, and her eyes 
naturally fell first upon the bride. Regina 
looked handsomer in her wedding attire than 
most brides do. The intense whiteness of 
her dress did not clash with her pale wax- 
like complexion. She looked like a beautiful 
statue as she moved down the crimson- 
carpeted steps, her golden hair crowned 
with myrtle and orange-blossom, and the 
train of her satin robe sweeping imperially 
a yard behind her. Bonnie could not take 
her eyes off the bride's face : she had quite 
forgotten the bridegroom as she gazed at 
Regina's classical features. 

* Ain't he a picter of a man ?' whispered 
the milliner's apprentice. ' Don't let him go 
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afore you've had a good look at him. See ! 
he's turning 'is 'ead now ! Ain't he beautiful ! 
Twice as 'andsome as she, in my opinion.' 

Bonnie suddenly diverted her eyes in the 
direction of Vivian Chasemore. He was 
standing at the carriage-door, helping his 
bride to settle herself and her voluminous 
drapery in the vehicle, and Bonnie had a 
full view of him. 

* He — he — ' she stammered, pointing him 
out to her neighbour with a shaking finger, 
* he ain't the groom !' 

'In course he is! who else? Dont you 
see his light pants and tie, and the white 
rose in his button-hole ? Why, I know 'im 
as well as can be! He often come with 
Miss Nettleship when she worried us about 
her dresses.' 

'He's married to her P gasped Bonnie 
again, as her face turned to an ashen hue. 

* Why, where 'ave you bin bred ? Did 
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you ever see anybody but the groom bring 
the bride out of church ? In course 'e's the 
one. Now 'e's got into the same carriage 
and driven off with 'er. Do you want a 
better proof than that ? One would think 
you had never seen a wedding before ! Oh, 
I say ! jest look at this shaking old guy ! 
That's her mother. We made that dress 
too. It's brocade. It cost seventeen and 
sixpence a yard. Do you like the colour T 

But Bonnie made no answer to this 
question. Something had seemed to stop 
going near her heart as she caught sight of 
Alfred Waverley's face, and now her head 
was growing heavier and heavier and her 
legs seemed to give way under her, and in 
another moment she had sunk fainting to the 
ground. 

'Oh! I say, Mr. Policeman, here's some- 
body ill 1' gasped the milliner's apprentice, as 
Bonnie's sudden fall diverted her attention 
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from the rest of the wedding group. ' Who'll 
carry 'er out of the crush ? Won't some of 
you gentlemen make yerselves pleasant ? 
The poor gal's in a dead swoon.' 

Two or three of the * gentlemen ' alluded 
to, who consisted of butcher boys with trays 
of meat, law clerks with blue bags, and 
crossing-sweepers, came forward and lifted 
poor Bonnie from under the feet of the 
gaping crowd. The policeman, in hopes of 
finding she was intoxicated, followed in their 
wake until he saw her deposited on a door- 
step opposite, where a large number of the 
sight-seers also congregated, by way of 
keeping out the air. The show opposite 
was nearly over — the best of the dresses and 
bonnets had driven away ; and as there was 
a chance of the stranger being in a fit, or 
dead, they considered it but prudent to secure 
the front row of seats for the new perform- 
ance. Bonnie disappointed them, however. It 
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is true that the last carriage had disappeared 
from St. George's, Hanover Square, before 
she re-opened her sad, misty blue eyes ; but 
then, although she looked very confused, it 
was evident that before long she would get 
up and walk home again, and the majority 
of her audience turned away with a snort of 
•disgust, and went off in search of further 
excitement. 

' Where am I ? — What are you doing ? — 
Who brought me here ?' exclaimed Bonnie 
with a puzzled air, as she came to her 
senses. 

* Why, youVe bin a bit ill,' replied her 
milliner friend, who still kept by her side. 
*We was lookin' at the weddin' — don't you 
remember ? — and the crush was too much for 
you.' 

' Ah, the wedding !' repeated Bonnie 
faintly, as she closed her eyes and seemed 
as if she were about to faint again. 
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* Come along ! don't let's have no more of 
that nonsense !' interposed the policeman 
roughly, as he raised the girl into a standing 
position by pulling her up by one arm. * You 
<:an walk well enough if you choose, and if 
you don't clear out of this, sharp, I shall send 
for a stretcher and carry you. YouVe blocked 
up the highway long enough.' 

' Ugh, you brute !' exclaimed the staunch 
little milliner. * How dare you speak to my 
friend like that ! Anybody can see how ill 
she is, and she don't stir from here till she's 
able to walk, unless you choose to pay for a 
cab for her. You take my arm, dear,' she 
continued to Bonnie, * and come 'ome with 
me for a minnit, and get a drink of water. I 
don't live above a stone's throw from here.' 

Bonnie was half-standing, half-leaning 
against the door of the house, upon the 
steps of which she had been placed. Her 
head still felt very giddy and confused, but 
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she understood the words addressed to her, 
and did what she was required. 

* Now, Mr. Policeman, you just put your 
'and under her other arm, and 'elp 'er along^ 
that way. There ! that's better ; she can 
walk a little now, and between us we shall 
manage to get her to my 'ouse.' 

The milliners house turned out to be a 
dirty lodging, where she and. a dozen other 
apprentices slept every night under the 
charge of a snuffy old woman, who was 
induced, however, by Bonnie's pretty face 
and respectable appearance, to allow her to 
rest for a few minutes, whilst her new ac- 
quaintance fetched her a glass of water. The 
girl sat when they pushed her into a chair, 
and drank when they held the water to her 
lips, but all she did was done mechanically ; 
and after their humble attentions were con- 
cluded, she continued to stare into vacanc}'',^ 
as if she noticed nothing before her. 



^ 
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' She ain't come to her right senses yet/ 
whispered the apprentice to the old woman. 
The policeman had taken his departure as 
soon as he had seen her to the door. 

* Has she ever had 'em ?* inquired the 
other, doubtfully. 

' Oh yes I She was right enough whilst 
we was lookin' at the weddin*. But the 'eat 
took 'er, and she dropped all of a sudden.' 

* Ah, well ! she looks badly now, don't she ?' 

* I must go !' ejaculated Bonnie, slowly, as 
she rose from her seat. 

* Where do you live — far off from here ? Are 
you well enough to walk by yerself, dear.*^ 
Rest a bit longer if you feels inclined,' said 
the kind-hearted little apprentice. 

But Bonnie shook off her touch, and with 
a quiet * Thank you,' moved towards the door. 
They unlatched it and let her go forth, and 
watched her staggering slowly down the 
street. 
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' She ain't fit to walk alone/ remarked the 
milliner, ' but I 'aven't the time to go with 'er — 
I'm hours late as it is. La ! poor thing ! how 

she reels. She looks as if she'd topple over 
every minnit.' 

' Shell be " run in " by some of them nasty 
policemen afore she's gone a quarter of a 
mile/ remarked the old woman, as Bonnie 
turned the corner and passed out of view. 

But so dire a certainty did not befall her, 
though how she groped her way from Han- 
over Square to Drury Lane that day, the 
poor child never knew. It was accomplished 
at fest, however, though it must have taken 
her hours, for the clock was striking four as 
she dragged her weary form into her grand- 
mother's parlour. 

* Bless me, Bonnie, how white you look! 

« 

and wherever have you bin all this time ?' 
exclaimed Mrs. Bell, as the girl laid her head 
back in her chair and fainted away again. 
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The old woman was really fond of her 
granddaughter, however much she railed 
against her, and Bonnie's unusual illness 
alarmed her. She used every known means 
to restore her to consciousness, and then, 
attributing the accident to the oppressive 
heat of the autumn, and weakness conse- 
quent upon it, she made Bonnie go upstairs 
to bed, and waited on her for the rest of the 
day as actively as if she had been twenty 
years old instead of seventy. 

' Grandmother !' said the girl feebly that 
evening, as Mrs. Bell sat by her bedside with 
her knitting in her hand, 'do you want me 
to marry that feller Masters ?' 

'Want you to marry 'im, Bonnie! Why, 
in course I do ; and I can't 'elp thinking 
you're a great fool to refuse to keep company 
with 'im. I ain't so young as I was, you 
know, my dear, and afore long it'll be time 
for me to join your poor grandftither and my 
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dear boy Joe, and then what's to become of 
you, left all alone, with the shop on your 
'ands ?' 

* And will It 'elp you if I marries him ?' 
continued Bonnie. 

* That it will---in a measure — for I shouldn't 
wonder if we ended by making it one con- 
cern. But anyways, it'll take you off my 
'ands for keep, and you eats hearty in 
general, you know, Bonnie, and don't do 
nothin' towards earnin' your food.' 

* All right, then — you may tell 'im as I'll 
do it !' 

Mrs. Bell dropped her knitting in her 
astonishment. 

* You'll marry 'im, Bonnie ? Well, I never ! 
There's no knowin' the twists and turns of a 
woman's mind. However, 'e'll jump at the 
hoffer, never you fear, and we'll 'ear the 
banns next Sunday.' 

And in her enthusiasm Mrs. Bell actually 
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kissed Bonnie's cheek — a weakness in which 
the poor do not indulge as freely as the rich. 
The girl turned her face to the wall as 
soon as her grandmother's eyes were off her, 
and cried in silence. She was rough in 
speech and manner, and ignorant in mind ; 
but there was a spirit of determination and 
endurance in the character of Bonnie Bell 
which was only just beginning to struggle 
into life. 



CHAPTER III. 

* WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE ?' 

Selina Farthingale was one of the guests 
at Regina Nettleship's wedding, and highly 
delighted had she been to accept an invitation 
that held out the prospect of a whole day 
spent in the society of Sir Arthur Chasemore. 
She had wasted at least two weeks before- 
hand in designing and ordering her dress 
for the eventful occasion, and Miss Janet 
Oppenheim and she had nearly turned their 
brains in endeavouring to decide the relative 
merits of sky-blue, sea-green, and pink. 
*This satin is lovely, dear Miss Farthingale,' 
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Miss Oppenheim affirmed in her purring 
tones ; ' it is fit for a duchess, and would look 
so rich with a white lace mantle and bonnet : 
but then, only just see how the pink silk 
suits your complexion, and yet this Chambery 
gauze would be so light and elegant over 
your mauve under-skirt. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
it is almost impossible to give an opinion 
upon so many beautiful things !' 

* But the time is getting on, and we really 
must decide,* replied Selina; *so what do you 
say, Janet, to this pale pink silk, with a lace 
mantle and bonnet with blush roses ?' 

* Oh I lovely— lovely ! exquisite !* exclaimed 
her companion, clasping her hands; * nothing 
in the world could be in better taste !' 

'Or the sky-blue, with forget-me-nots in 

my bonnet,' continued Selina, musingly ; ' the 

"forget-me not** is such a sweet flower — so 

full of touching ideas and recollections/ 

. *Oh! very — very! Quite so! Nothing 
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Gould be sweeter than "forget-me-nots"!' 
chimed in Miss Janet. 

* Or a dove-grey satin with white roses ! 
Gentlemen like quiet modest colours as a 
rule, only dove-grey is rather an elderly tint 
for a woman of my age.' 

* Oh ! much too old, dear Miss Farthingale. 
I am sure he would rather see you in pink— 
couleur de rose^ you know, as your life is sure 
to be.' 

'What a flatterer you are, Janet! And 
what right have you to allude to any parti- 
cular he? I spoke of gentlemen in general.' 

' I know you did, dear ; still, we may all 
have our thoughts, may we not ? And you 
know he is to be best man, and will have no 
eyes for any one but yourself.' 

' I don't know that ! I believe it is the 
custom for the best man to take in the 
principal bridesmaid to breakfast. I think 
it was most ill-natured of Regina Nettleship 
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to leave me out of the list of bridesmaids, 
and particularly as none of them are her 
relations/ 

' She was afraid you would cut all the rest 
out — that was her reason, dear Miss Far- 
thingale, you may depend upon it/ 

* I dare say it was. There is not one of 
the set who can wear such a dress as myself ! 
But she had the impertinence to tell me that 
they were none of them above twenty, and it 
would be to my disadvantage to be seen 
amongst them !' 

* Oh 1 the envious silly thing I' cried Miss 
Oppenheim. 'Any one could see through 
that excuse, dear Miss Farthingale. She 
knew, of course, that you would put them all 
in the shade.' 

* And I mean to do it, if possible. I think 
after all I will decide on the pink, Janet. 
And I shall wear the set of pearls papa gave 
me last birthday. I do not believe that 
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Regina herself will have any ornaments to 
compare with them, although Lady William 
never loses an opportunity of thrusting Vivian 
Chasemore and his generosity down my 
throat/ 

' She guesses you will have the title, dear 
Miss Farthingale, and be the head of the 
family, and the poor old woman naturally 
feels jealous. They*won*t boast so much of 
their wedding after they have seen yours* 

• You naughty girl ! You really mustn't 
talk of my prospects so openly. You know 
that nothing is settled yet. Though my 
papa certainly has it in his power to spend 
twice as much money on such an occasion 
as the Nettleships.' 

*And he'll do it, too. You must mind 
and observe every little detail of the wedding, 
dear, that we may compare notes afterwards.' 

* I will, unless something very particular 
distracts my attention. I wish you were 
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going with us, Janet. You would have been 
able to look about you well, without let or 
hindrance/ 

* How could I have mixed in such a gay 
scene in my deep mourning, dear Miss 
Farthingale! And even might I have 
changed it for that day, I have no money to 
buy gay dresses with. You forget that 
everybody is not as happily situated as 
yourself.' 

Selina's sallow complexion grew darker 
with a blush of discomposure. 

* I am sure my papa would have advanced 
you a little money, Janet, or given it, if neces- 
sary. I have told you how hard he is trying to 
save something for you out of the remnant of 
your aunt's small fortune.' 

*Oh! he is goodness itself. But I was 
not asked to the wedding, you know, and so 
there need be no question about the matter. 
I shall dress you with my own hands, and 
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then sit at home, thinking how beautiful you 
look and how much you are enjoying your- 
self, until you come back to tell me all about 
it/ 

Selina looked down upon her humble- 
minded friend almost affectionately. She 
really would have enjoyed taking Miss 
Oppenheim to the wedding, if only to hear 
her own praises continually dinned into her 
ear. But Regina Nettleship had not included 
Selina's jackal in her invitation. She had 
sent cards to the Farthingales themselves 
only at the solicitation of Vivian Chasemore, 
who considered that the man who had been 
the means of restoring him to his friends 
and fortune had some claim upon his 
hospitality on such an occasion. So that 
Miss Farthingale in her pink silk and roses, 
and her little father in a brand-new suit, had 
been amongst the earliest arrivals at St. 
George s church on the memorable morning 
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when poor Bonnie Bell saw her idol shattered 
before her eyes, and Regina Nettleship swept 
down the steps as Mrs. Vivian Chasemore. 

As Lady William had no accommodation 
for a* wedding-party at her dingy little 
lodgings, Mrs. Stingo had been kind enough 
to place her grand rooms at her disposal for 
the reception of her friends at breakfast, and 
thither the carriages took their way, as, one 
by one, they rolled from the church-doors. 
Mrs. Stingo had another motive than that of 
accommodating Lady William's guests for her 
apparent amiability. Which of these women 
of the world ever do an act of kindness 
towards another from the single-hearted 
wish to be amiable ? She lent her rooms, it 
is true, and permitted her servants to help in 
waiting at table, but she knew well enough 
she should get her quid pro quo in the notices 
of the Court Circular and Morning Posty 
and most probably the kudos into the 
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bargain of having provided the wedding 
breakfast. 

It brought around her also (as Lady 
William had already done in her own person) 
a number of people who would never have 
known her for herself, but of whose acquaint- 
ance she should ever afterwards be able to 
boast. Whilst the people themselves knew 
they would be under no obligation to do 
more than bow to Mrs. Stingo, should ill-luck 
bring them across her path again. So 
everybody was well satisfied upon Regina 
Nettleship*s wedding morning. 

And no one more so than Selina Far- 
thingale. It is true that the exigencies of 
society compelled Sir Arthur to sit beside 
one of the bridesmaids at the breakfast-table> 
but she happened to be a girl whose own 
wedding was fixed for only a fortnight later, 
and so Miss Farthingale had no fear of her 
attractions endangering her cause with the 
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baronet. She gazed upon him so continually 
during the progress of the meal, as entirely 
to neglect her own appetite and the partner 
who sat beside her ; and when, as best man, 
he rose to return thanks for the health of 
the bridesmaids, she thought his speech was 
the most eloquent and the best delivered 
that she had ever heard. In fact, the 
solicitor's daughter was more enamoured of 
the baronet, and more determined by hook 
or by crook to win him for herself, than she 
had ever been before. 

At last the tedious ordeal of wading 
through a heavy and indigestible meal, at an 
hour when no one is accustomed to eat any- 
thing at all, was over, and the bridegroom had 
been brought to his feet, and made to look 
very foolish and utter a great deal of un- 
meaning tautology ; whilst the bride kept her 
eyes fixed upon her lap, and played nervously 
with her gloves and bouquet. Everything 
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had been done, in fact, to make everybody 
else feel as uncomfortable as they possibly 
could. 

And now the signal was given for the 
bride to retire and change her white satin 
robes for a costume more suitable to the rail- 
way-train. The ladies fluttered about the 
stairs and the entrance to her dressing- 
chamber, until she emerged again, radiant in 
peacock-blue, but with the same lack of 
blushing diffidence about her which she had 
worn throughout the ceremony. She bid 
good-bye to her mother and friends with the 
most perfect calmness ; and Mrs. Vivian 
Chasemore might have been married for ten 
years, as her husband handed her into the 
carriage which was to convey them to the 
station, and waved his hand excitedly to the 
crowd of friends who stood upon the door- 
steps and threw rice after them, which settled 
in his shirt-collar and the folds of his wife's 
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dress, and occupied them for some time in 
trying to get rid of again. So dubious are 
the blessings this world bestows upon us ! 

With the departure of the bride and bride- 
groom, the life of a wedding-party ceases. 
We think, not without envy, perhaps, of how 
happy they will be, if only for a few days ; 
of how happy we once thought we should be, 
and how differently everything turned out 
from what we expected. There are few 
married people to whom the sight of a 
wedding does not bring sad thoughts ; few 
unmarried ones to whom it is not a source of 
envy. And neither melancholy nor envy is 
a pleasant companion. So that the first 
question a wedding-party asks, on being left 
alone, is : ' What shall we do to amuse our- 
selves ?' 

It seems to be such a dull climax to the 
morning festivity to have to go home at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and take off the pink 
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and blue satins and don again the dark 
every-day dress, and wait patiently for dinner 
and roast mutton, which no one feels disposed 
to eat, with the taste of the breakfast viands 
yet in their mouths. 

Lady William's party was no exception to 
this rule. As soon as ever Mr. and Mrs. 
Vivian Chasemore had driven out of sight, 
they fell upon Mrs. Stingo, and implored her 
to let them finish up the day with a dance. 

* Not a late dance, you know, dear Mrs. 
Stingo,' cried the bridesmaids, with one voice, 
*but just a carpet-hop, and home at ten 
o'clock ; but now that dear Regina's gone, 
we shall be so dull without her !' 

Mrs. Stingo was quite ready to accede to 
their desire. She was too fat and old to 
dance herself; but she would have felt as 
dull as the young ones, left to Mr. Stingo 
and her own meditations after so much 
gaiety, and so she consented to the plan, and 
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sent out to secure a pianist, and invited 
everybody to stay at her house for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The majority of the guests took advantage 
of her kindness. Selina was amongst them. 
She had seconded the bridesmaids' proposal 
of a dance with great avidity. She had even 
gone so far as to whisper to them that if 
Mrs. Stingo objected to the plan, they should 
carry it out at her fathers house. She had 
not been able to do more than look at and 
listen to Sir Arthur Chasemore as yet, and 
the prospect of an afternoon and evening 
spent in his company was too delightful. On 
such an occasion, too, so full of pleasant 
associations, what might not the result of a 
iite-ct-Ute be ? 

She was so eager and excited at the idea, 
that it was some little time before she missed 
the presence of the baronet from the house, 
and no one seemed to know where he had 
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gone. Some thought he must have business 
of importance in hand, and had slipped away 
to attend to it ; others, that he had accom- 
panied his cousins to the station, and would 
be back in half an hour. 

But the half-hour came and went, and Sir 
Arthur had not re-appeared. Selina was 
terribly put out, though she did not dare to 
show it. As the afternoon wore on she lost 
her temper completely, and even proposed to 
go home without waiting for the evening s 
amusement. But her father perceived her 
humour, and urged her to remain. He 
thought it so probable that Sir Arthur had 
engaged to look after some of Vivian's 
domestic matters for him during his absence, 
and had determined to get the business over 
at once, in order to be free to return to Mrs. 
Stingo's for the dance in the evening. And 
on that supposition Selina consented to stay 
with the ladies during the afternoon, and 
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share their tea and listen to their babble of 
the compliments they had received that morn- 
ing and the partners they hoped to secure 
that evening, whilst they re-arranged their 
chevelures and shook out their tumbled 
skirts. 

When they descended to the drawing-room 
they were a very gay-looking party : a little 
jaded, perhaps, with the fatigues of the day, but 
still quite lively enough to tire out the fingers 
of the pianist who piped to their dancing* 
But Sir Arthur was not amongst the white- 
gloved creatures who, one after another, 
solicited the honour of Miss Farthingale's 
hand in the giddy waltz, and her fathers 
avowal that the baronet had not been seen 
again confirmed her fears. 

' I would much rather go home/ she said 
fretfully. ' I am tired to death with so much 
standing about, and have not strength for a 
single dance. Do go and make my excuses 
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to Mrs. Stingo, papa, whilst I slip upstairs 
for my mande and bonnet' 

* Won't it look rather strange, your leaving 
so suddenly ?' he remonstrated. * Remember 
how eager you were that she should allow 
you to remain.' 

*Well, one cannot always be accountable 
for one's feelings, I suppose,' was the tart 
reply. * I didn't know I should be so tired. 
Anyway, I shall go home, and you must 
make the best excuses for me in your 
power.' 

No one attempted to detain them, and the 
father and daughter found their way back 
without the slightest trouble. It was not 
much more than eight o'clock, but Selina 
dragged her weary feet up the staircase as 
though she had been dancing for hours. All 
the buoyancy had left her frame with the de- 
parture of the faithless baronet 

* Why not go straight up to your bedroom. 
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Selina, since you are so tired ?' said Mr. 
Farthingale, as she approached the drawing- 
room door. 

* Because I don't choose/ she snapped in 
answer. * Besides, I want Janet Oppenheim 
to come with me and help me to undress. 
She will be dying to hear all about this grand 
wedding, and what we have seen and done.' 

She threw the door open as she spoke, and 
advanced into the room, which was brilliantly 
lighted. It appeared to be empty. But 
from an inner apartment, divided from the 
first by folding-doors, there came a smothered 
exclamation and a start at her sudden en- 
trance, and in another instant there issued 
from it Miss Janet Oppenheim, sleek and 
smooth and unruffled as though she had been 
detected reading her Bible, whilst behind her 
in the semi-darkness loomed the tall figure of 
Sir Arthur Chasemore ! Selina was thrown 
off her guard. 
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* What are you doing here ?* she exclaimed 
angrily. 

^ Doing ! dear Miss Farthingale/ replied 
Miss Oppenheim*s meek voice, *do you 
mean me^ or your friend Sir Arthur ? I was 
reading when he came in, and he was so 
disappointed at not finding you at home, 
that I ventured to suggest he should stay a 
little while to see if you returned. Oh, I 
hope I didn't do wrong ! I thought you 
could not possibly be much later, and Sir 
Arthur would have been so sorry to go again 
without having seen you/ 

But Selina's mind was full of suspicion. 
She turned from Miss Oppenheim without 
answering and addressed her father. 

* Did not Sir Arthur understand there was 
to be a dance at the Stingoes' this evening, 
papa f 

* I don't know, my dear, Vm sure,' stam- 
mered the lawyer ; * I thought he did — but 
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I suppose he didn't, or he wouldn't be here. 
Did Mrs. Stingo say nothing to you about 
the dance, Sir Arthur ?' 

* A dance !' replied the baronet. ' No 1 
Where ? What, at her house ? She must 
be mad to think any one could dance after 
such a fatiguing day. I was obliged to 
leave directly after the breakfast in conse- 
quence of business, and I came round here 
this evening, in hopes of seeing you and 
Miss Farthingale for a quiet chat over the 
events of the morning. It all went off very 
well, didn't it. Miss Farthingale ? The 
lady looked a trifle pale, perhaps ; but Vivian 
was quite himself, and made an excellent 
speech. I thought it was the prettiest 
wedding I had ever seen.' 

* Oh, indeed !' said Selina, spitefully. * I 
am glad to hear you say so, but I think, 
under the circumstances ^ it would have been 
wiser for you to remain as the others did. 
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instead of running away in that unaccount- 
able manner directly the breakfast was 
over. Some people might be ill-natured 
enough to infer that the sight of Miss 
Nettleship's marriage had been too much 
for you.' 

Sir Arthur's brow lowered. 

* I should not have been present at all had 
that been the case/ he answered. 

The attendance at Regina's marriage had 
been a very painful duty to him, but he did 
not choose that Selina Farthingale should 
twit him on the subject. He had not yet 
forgiven Vivian Chasemore for succeeding 
where he had failed, nor his wife for aiding 
and abetting this success, but he hoped he 
had hidden his anger and envy from the 
world. And that he had not been able to 
do so, only created a greater desire in his 
mind for revenge against those to whom he 
owed the humiliation. 
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Mr. Farthingale saw the baronet's dis- 
comfiture and was amazed at his daughter s 
want of tact. 

* Of course not,' he said, with an attempt 
to smooth over Selina's rough speech. * I 
can't think what made you say such a 
thing, my dear, when every one has been 
talking of Sir Arthur's affection for his 
cousin, and the beautiful manner in which 
he showed it in his speech to-day.' 

' Ah, well ! it is not of much consequence,' 
replied Selina, with attempted indifference; 
and then she turned sharply upon Janet 
Oppenheim. 'And pray, how long is it 
since you have taken to sitting in the 
drawing-room in our absence. Miss Oppen- 
heim ? I thought you preferred to occupy 
the workroom upstairs. I am sure I have 
heard you say so, often enough !' 

' Oh yes, dear Miss Farthingale ! it is a 
most charming little room, and I like it 
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better than any in the house. I was sitting 
there, reading those sweet verses of dear 
Martin Tupper; but when your friend Sir 
Arthur arrived, I thought you had come 
back, and ran doWn to meet you, and then, 
to my astonishment, I found he was alone, 
and wished to await your return/ 

But the pertinacious way in which Miss 
Janet mentioned ^ your friend Sir Arthur ' 
did not satisfy Selina Farthingale. She felt 
intuitively that something was wrong some- 
where, and was angry with herself for not 
being able to find it out. 

' Next time my friends call in my absence 
then, I advise you to receive them in the 
front drawing-room where the gas is lighted, 
instead of the back where there is none,' 
she answered. * What on earth you can find 
to amuse you by sitting in the dark, I cannot 
imagine.' 

At this remark, Janet Oppenheim's pallid 
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V 

cheek actually flushed, and Sir Arthur looked 
uneasy. 

* Oh, dear Miss Farthingale/ the girl ex- 
claimed, * how funny you are ! We had ofily 
just gone into the back room. Sir Arthur 
wished to see your last photograph, and I 
went to get it off the mantelpiece ; and it was 
hardly worth while to have the gas lighted 
for that, was it now ?* 

* Well, I suppose you could have got it 
by yourself, and did not require Sir Arthur's 
assistance. You have grown terribly weak 
all of a sudden/ retorted Selina. 

The two men looked at each other in 
silence. It was hopeless to try and stem the 
torrent of the feminine tongues. Sir Arthur 
thought it was time to take his leave. 

* I think, as you appear so tired with the 
day's ceremony, Miss Farthingale, that I 
will say good-night,' he observed quietly, 
as he bowed and left the room. Then 
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Selina saw that she had made a great 
mistake. 

' Now, you've frightened him away/ said 
her father; *what was the use of making 
such a fuss about nothing, Selina ? The man 

would have spent the rest of the evening 

* 

here, if you had only left him alone.' 

* Oh, he is not the one to blame !' replied 
Selina, tossing her head. 

* Are you angry with me then, dear Miss 
Farthingale ?' demanded Janet, with plead- 
ing eyes. * How could / help his coming 
here ? He was so anxious to see you — to 
speak alone with you, I think — and I hadn't 
the heart to send him away, when I con- 
sidered that perhaps he had hardly had an 
opportunity to say a word to you all day. I 
wish now that I had never come down to 
see him at all, but it was for your sake, 
dear friend — it was all ior your sake, believe 
me!' 
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But Selina would not believe. 

* I suppose it was for 7ny sake you were 
shut up in the back drawing-room together. 
You had better be a little less friendly on 
my account next time; that's all I have to 
say.' 

' Oh, she won't hear me ! She won't hear 
me I' cried Miss Oppenheim, weeping. ' Mr. 
Farthingale, plead my cause with her, I 
implore you !' 

* I think we had better put off this dis- 
cussion till to-morrow morning/ said the 
lawyer. * Go to bed, Miss Oppenheim, and 
say no more about it. Selina will see things 
in a different light when you meet again.' 

' See things in a different light f exclaimed 
his daughter angrily, as the door closed upon 
her weeping friend. ' I shall do no such 
thing ! Papa, there can be but one issue to 
this business. That girl leaves our house 
to-morrow.' 
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* Just as you please, my dear ; just as you 
please. But you know the difficulties that 
stand in the way/ 

* Bother the difficulties ! I will get over 
them ; but she doesn't stay here a day 
longer. The false, deceitful little cat ! 
Cannot you see that she is trying to play a 
deep game with regard to Sir Arthur ? She 
wants to get him for herself, with her 
languishing eyes and pensive downcast looks. 
How I hate all women and their double 
ways !' 

Selina was pacing up and down the house, 
in her fury. 

* My dear ! you must be mistaken. It is 
quite impossible she can have so much pre- 
sumption.' 

* Papa, you men can never see an inch 
beyond your noses ! There is no limit to 
the presumption of some creatures. Doubt- 
less Miss Oppenheim thinks her youth and 
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beauty will outweigh my riches any day ; 
but she has had her last opportunity for 
inveigling that poor man into her clutches. 
I won't stand by and see my friends deceived 
in that fashion. She shall leave this house 
before to-morrow night.' 

* How do you propose to manage it, 
Selina ?' 

* I shall tell her that we are obliged to 
leave town at once, and that as we cannot 
let her live alone here during our absence, 
she had better look out for another home. 
Miss Netherwood would receive her at 
Clarence Lodge. She has a lot of pupil 
teachers. Why cannot you go the first^thing 
to-morrow morning to Clarence Lodge, papa, 
and make the necessary arrangements ? Tell 
Miss Netherwood that the girl has been 
thrown upon our hands, and we wish to 
place her there until matters are more 
settled. I fancy Miss Netherwood will 
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board and lodge her in return for her 
services, and it's the most that she can 
expect/ 

• It will seem rather sudden, won't it ?' 

' I don't care if it does. She shall not 
remain here to upset all my plans.' 

' Will you guarantee to make it all right 
with Janet Oppenheim, my dear ? Remem- 
ber that I particularly wish her to suppose 
that she is dependent upon me.' 

* She understands it well enough. I was 
speaking of it to her only the other day. If 
you will settle the matter with Miss Nether- 
wood, J will manage the rest, and take the 
girl to Clarence Lodge myself to-morrow 
afternoon.' 

'Very well, my dear; very well,' replied 
the little lawyer, with a sigh ; * it shall be as 
you wish. But, whatever you do, keep up 
the supposition that she is penniless. It will 
be easy to profess to have recovered her 
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money when I find myself in a position to 
pay It. But you must be *' my lady" before 
that happens, Selina.' 

But the smile with which his daughter 
greeted this asseveration was not quite so 
confident as usual. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



* MARRY MISS FARTHINGALE ! I COULDN't 

DO it!' 



V 



Selina was as good as her word ; but with 
this difference. The night's meditation had 
not caused her to hesitate in the slightest 
degree in her determination to turn Janet 
Oppenheim from the house ; but she had 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
advisable not to link that determination in 
any way with her conduct respecting Sir 
Arthur. She would appear to have entirely 
forgotten the unpleasantness of the evening 
before, and to be occupied solely with 
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thoughts of the new complication that had 
arisen. As soon as ever the early post had 
been delivered on the following morning, 
therefore, she sent her maid to Miss 
Oppenheim's room with the announcement 
that she had received very important intel- 
ligence, and wished to see her as soon as 
possible. Janet hurried on her dressing- 
gown and joined her in a few minutes. 

* Oh, dear Miss Farthingale !' she com- 
menced plaintively, * I have scarcely slept a 
wink all night — your words made me so 
miserable. Pray tell me that I am forgiven ! 
I shall know no rest until I have your 
assurance that it is so.' 

' What do you mean ?' demanded Selina, 
with affected surprise. 

*Why, this unfortunate business with Sir 
Arthur, of course. I am sure I wish I had 
remained upstairs altogether, and never gone 
into that wretched back drawing-room.' 
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* Oh, pray don't say another word about it ! 
I thought something frightful had happened, 
from your tragic manner. I was so tired 
last night that I can hardly remember what 
did happen. But we have had such bad 
news this morning that it is enough to put 
anything out of one's head.' 

' Bad news ! What is it Y 

* Papa's aunt, Mrs. General Featherstone, 
who lives at Plymouth — ^you must have 
heard me speak of her ^ 

Janet had never heard any such thing, but 
she exclaimed : 

' Oh yes, yes ! Pray go on !' 

* She xsvery ill — dying, we are afraid — and 
she is like papa's mother, you know, if not 
more.' 

' How very sad !' 

* Isn't it ? It has cut us up terribly. But 
we must go to her at once. The case admits 
of no delay. If we could have caught the 
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morning mail, we should. As it is, we must 
travel this afternoon/ 

' But you will soon return ?' 

* I am afraid not. However her illness 
ends, papa says we shall be detained some 
time at Plymouth. And what we are now 
thinking of is yourself, and where to place 
you during our absence.' 

*Why cannot I stay here, dear Miss 
Farthingale, and look after the house for 
you ?' 

* Oh dear, no ! that would never do ! Our 
friends would talk about it. You do not 
know how very particular we have to be in 
London. You would lose your character if 
you lived by yourself' 

* Then what am I to do — a poor orphan, 
without friends or a home to go to ?' 

* Papa has thought of a home for you, 
and has already gone to make the necessary 
arrangements for your staying there. It is 
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with a lady of our acquaintance, a Miss 
Netherwood, who has a charming house and 
academy at Clarence Lodge in St. John's 
Wood/ 

Selina could not deceive Miss Oppenheim. 
She saw through the ruse at once. 

* In what capacity am I to go there ?' she 
asked, in a voice apparently as meek as 
usual. 

' Well, my dear Janet, I need not repeat 
to you what I have said so often, that though 
my dear father is goodness itself, yet you 
have really no claim upon him, and it is 
hardly to be expected that he could keep you 
here for a lifetime at his own expense.* 

' Of course not, and I know how much I 
am already indebted to Mr. Farthingale's 
benevolence. But still, when he has rescued 
that " small portion of money which he hopes 
to save from the wreck of my poor aunt's 
little fortune," will he not be able to repay 
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himself for his great generosity to me ?' 
demanded Miss Janet from beneath the long 
light lashes of her meek pale eyes. 

Selina coloured at the remark, innocently 
as it appeared to be made. 

* I do not know, I am sure ; and any way> 
it is quite a chance if he is successful. 
Meanwhile, you could not do better than 
accept a home with Miss Netherwood, who 
is kindness itself.' 

* As a teacher I suppose, Miss Farthin- 
gale ?' 

* I fancy you may be asked to do a little in 
that way ; but if so, the duties will be very 
light. I am sure you will be charmed 
with Clarence Lodge. Such a lovely 
garden and croquet-lawn, and the young 
ladies from the very first families. I was 
finished there myself.' 

* How interesting ! and I trust that the 
good education I received at St. Anne's 
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College may enable me tx> satisfy Miss 
Netherwood s requirements as a teacher. I 
think I told you that my dear aunt, Mrs. 
Mathers, was really educating me for the 
position of a governess, until her grandson 
died, and she considered there was no further 
necessity for it,' said Janet Oppenheim, fixing 
her eyes upon Selina's face. 

* How much does she know — or not know ?' 
thought that lady, as she turned uneasily 
away. 

' How soon will you be ready to start for 
Clarence Lodge ?' she asked presently. 

*Oh, whenever you wish it, dear Miss 
Farthingale ; directly after breakfast, if con- 
venient to yourself I have little to pack, 
you know,' with a humble smile, *and my 
few poor possessions will soon be put to- 
gether. But how shall I ever, ever thank 
you for all your goodness and hospitality to 
me V said Miss Janet fervently, as she raised 
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her handkerchief to her eyes and rushed from 
the room. 

Selina was astonished at the readiness 
with which her proposal had been acceded 
to. She would have been still more as 
tonished, perhaps, had she seen Miss Janet 
Opperiheim's behaviour when alone in her 
own room. 

*So I am to go f she said between her 
teeth. * Very good, Miss Farthingale ; very 
good. Your reason is clear enough to me. 
And so I will go, but I'll take some one with 
me, or my name's not Janet Oppenheim ! I 
suppose you think St. John's Wood is too 
far off to make an appointment from, and that 
there are no such things as pillar-posts there. 
But I fancy you will find you are rather out 
of your reckoning, my dear. You had better 
have kept me under your own eye by a vast 
deal, and so had your cheating old father. 
But rU be a match for the pair of you yet, 
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although I am so much indebted to Mn 
Farthingale's benevolence and hospitality.' 

No one who had seen Janet Oppenheim 
descend to the breakfast-room an hour after- 
wards, meekly clad in her mourning robes^ 
with her colourless hair banded smoothly on 
her forehead, would have credited the amount 
of stinging sarcasm with which she had 
delivered the foregoing speech when there 
was no one but herself to listen to it. But 
she was as vicious in her temper and dis- 
position as Selina Farthingale, and a thousand 
times more dangerous, because she had 
acquired the facility of concealing what she 
felt 

Mr. Farthingale, having strictly obeyed 
the instructions of his daughter, was enabled 
by eleven o'clock to send her a telegram 
from his office in the city, saying that Miss 
Netherwood was ready to receive Miss 
Oppenheim at any moment. The fact is^ 
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the mistress of Clarence Lodge had many 
business dealings with Mr. Farthingale's 
firm, as to that gentleman's trust was con- 
fided the payment for more than one of her 
pupils' education ; and it was to her interest 
to oblige him in any way that was possible. 

So that she had readily consented to 
receive Miss Oppenheim as an extra teacher, 
her board and lodging to be accepted in 
return for her services, and her allowance for 
dress to be paid by Mr. Farthingale until he 
was able to make some more permanent 
.arrangements on her behalf. 

The little lawyer did not feel quite easy 
ivhen he had completed the transaction, for 
he was not so sure of his self-elected ward as 
Selina seemed to be. However, one thing 
was certain, the two girls could not continue 
under the same roof after what had taken 
place the evening before, and all he hoped 
-was that Janet might not come to a know- 
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ledge of the true state of her affairs until he 
found himself in a better position to account 
for them. 

He was thinking a great deal on the 
subject, wondering if his daughter would 
ever marry the baronet, and if so, what were 
the best means by which to hasten such a 
blessed consummation, when Sir Arthur 
himself entered the grimy little office. 

* Come in. Sir Arthur, come in !* exclaimed 
his would-be father-in-law, as he heartily 
grasped his hand; Mt is not often we see 
you here, is it ? You're more of a West-end 
bird than an- East-end — eh, Sir Arthur? 
But I suppose youVe come on some of Mr. 
Vivian Chasemore's business, since he is not 
here to transact it for himself.' 

* No, Mr. Farthingale, I have not Strange 
as you may think it, I am here to consult you 
about my own. I should have spoken last 
night, perhaps, had it not been for the un- 
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toward little circumstance that parted us. I 
trust Miss Farthingale has recovered her 
fatigue of yesterday.' 

Which meant, * I trust that Miss Far-^ 
thingale has recovered her abominably bad 
temper/ but the father did not take it so. 
He only read in the words anxiety for 
Selina's welfare, and began to think the time 
had arrived for him to put in a word on her 
behalf. 

* Thank you, Sir Arthur, thank you. My 
daughter is quite well again this morning, 
physically speaking, though a little upset still 
from the event you allude to. She has 
been too kind to Miss Oppenheim altogether 
— too indulgent and generous — ^and the girl's 
ingratitude has naturally affected her. But 
she is struggling against her feelings — bravely 
— bravely !' 

Sir Arthur did not know what answer to- 
make to this harangue. He intensely dis- 
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liked Selina Farthingale, and could not 
understand in what Janet Oppenheim had 
been ungrateful, so he turned the subject. 

* I have come to you, Mr. Farthingale, 
sooner than to a stranger, because you know 
all about our family affairs, and will under- 
stand the reasons that may have led me to 
this necessity. The fact is, I am in a 
bit of a hole, and I want you to pull me 
through.' 

'A bit of a hole, Sir Arthur! Do I 
understand you to mean you are in debt ?' 

* Well 1 very slightly — nothing when you 
come to figures — only a few hundred pounds. 
But you see during those months that my 
cousin Vivian was not forthcoming, and I 
naturally hoped — I mean I naturally feared 
— that he might never be heard of again, and 
my grandfathers fortune would revert to 
me, I let out rather more than had been my 
custom, or than was, perhaps, prudent of me, 
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and the consequence is, I find myself a little 



in arrears/ 



Mr. Farthingale no longer 'began to 
think' that this was the opportunity to 
introduce Selina's name. He felt sure that 
it was so, and that he would be able to make 
terms that the baronet would jump at. What 
a surprise for his daughter should he be able 
to tell her at dinner-time that the bargain 
was concluded, and the accepted suitor would 
wait on her that evening ! What a splendid 
and victorious wind-up for a day so unfortu- 
nately begun ! But he kept all these emotions 
to himself. 

'Well, Sir Arthur/ he replied placidly, 
' and what can I do for you ?' 

* You can help me, Mr. Farthingale, if you 
will. Lend me five hundred pounds at your 
own rate of interest, or direct me to some one 
who can do so.' 

' And your security of payment ?* 

VOL. II. 24 
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* Well, you must take that as you find it. 
You know what my little principal consists 
of, and that and my note of hand ought to 
be sufficient — for a friend.' 

'Whfch I trust you consider me, Sir 
Arthur. Indeed, I am disposed to do a 
great deal more for you than what you ask. 
Your disappointment about the fortune — for 
it must have been a disappointment — and 
the noble way in which you have borne 
it, have excited my utmost pity and admi- 
ration. But doubtless you will have your 
reward/ 

* I don't see where it is to come from,' 
returned the baronet gloomily, as he thought 
of his cousin in possession not only of the 
money, but of the woman whom he had 
hoped to call his own. 

* Oh, there's no saying !' cried the lawyer, 
cheerily. ' You remember the old adage, Sir 
Arthur, " There's as good fish in the sea as 
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ever came out of it/' and it's as true of 
women as it is of money/ 

* Tell me where to find as good money as 
Tve lost, Farthingale, and Til leave the 
women to shift for themselves/ 

' But suppose they're united. Come, now ! 
why don't you look out for a nice girl with a 
. fortune, and cut out Mr. Vivian altogether.' 

* Easier said than done 1 Heiresses don't 
grow like blackberries on every bush.' 

* Not Rothschilds, perhaps ; but I know of 
several girls with tidy little fortunes who 
would be only too pleased to exchange them 
for the title of '' my lady." ' 

* And meanwhile I am being dunned for 
lack of five hundred pounds. Can you 
accommodate me, Mr. Farthingale, or can 
you not ?' 

* Certainly I can — moreover I will — but, 
like all money-lenders, I make my condi- 
tions. And the first is that I should lijce 

24 — 2 
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to have a little talk with you about your 
own affairs. Be candid with me, and 
tell me the truth. Are you really em- 
barrassed ?' 

* Only to the extent I have mentioned to 
you. I have always been a careful man, and 
lived within my income. I hope Vivian may 
do the same.' 

* I doubt it, Sir Arthur ! He has married 
a wife with extravagant ideas. ^^ Set a 
beggar on horseback" and we all know 
where he rides to. But I beg your pardon ! 
Perhaps I am trespassing on your feelings. 
The rumour is that you would have made 
Miss Nettleship into Lady Chasemore had 
she been agreeable to the change.' 

Like all mean-spirited men, Sir Arthur 
felt ashamed of the charge and denied it. 

* Rumour lies as usual, Mr. Farthingale. 
What Mrs. Vivian Chasemore may have 
wished or thought of, before my cousin 
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appeared on the scene, is another question ; 
but the best proof of my intentions towards 
her, is that they were never carried out, 
although there was every opportunity of 
doing so/ 

* I am glad to hear you say it, for though 
the report reached us through Miss Nettle- 
ship (and ladies, you know, do sometimes 
allow their imaginations to run away with 
them), and it appeared to me most im- 
probable that she should have refused your 
offer, yet the idea gave a great deal of un- 
necessary pain in other quarters, and vexed 
me in proportion.' 

* In other quarters ! I did not know that 
my feelings were held of so much conse- 
quence by anybody.' 

* Ah, we are very blind. Sir Arthur, and 
guess but little of what is going on around 
us. But I should like to see you married 
to a nice girl with money. That would be 
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a far better way of getting out of your 
pecuniary difficulties than appealing to me.' 

* It would indeed/ replied the baronet, 
sucking his cane and staring vacantly before 
him, as though he were acquiescing in an 
idea that would never be carried out 

*A nice girl/ repeated the solicitor ear- 
nestly, * well educated and well bred — not 
too young, you know — (I believe you are past 
thirty yourself, Sir Arthur) — ^with an average 
amount of brains and good looks, and 
about — let me see ! — about twenty thousand 
pounds, let us say — in her own right' 

' Find her for me, and I'm your man !' 
cried Sir Arthur, enthusiastically. He had 
no more notion as he said it, that little 
Farthingale had a living subject in his mind's 
eye, than he had that Selina was breaking 
her heart for him. And the lawyer's sudden 
change of feature and hearty grip of the 
hand overpowered him with amazement. 
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* Done with yoUy sir/ he exclaimed loudly. 
* If you're a man of your word, well so am I, 
and we need waste no more breath upon the 
matter.' 

' What do you mean ?' said the baronet, 
drawing back. * I don't understand the 
joke.' 

' It's no joke, Sir Arthur ! It's real sober 
earnest. The money's safe in the bank, 
and the girl's dying for you ; and all you've 
got to do is to name the day and take them 
both.' 

' What girl ? what money ?' 

*Why, my daughter Selina, to be sure! 
Haven't I made that plain enough to you 
already ? She's been soft about you for a 
long time, Sir Arthur; but to rectify her 
softness, you shall have twenty thousand 
pounds down in hard cash upon your 
wedding-day, and a furnished house beside ; 
and if you can't make that and your title 
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and your profession carry you ahead of 
your cousin and his wife, why you're not the 
long-headed fellow I take you for !' 

' Marry Miss Farthingale ?' exclaimed Sir 
Arthur, quickly. ' Oh, I couldn't do it !* 

He had been quite in earnest when he 
said he should like to marry an heiress, but 
he had not dreamt of Selina Farthingale as 
he made the avowal. Say what we will of 
them, men do not nearly so often sell them- 
selves for filthy lucre as the other half of 
creation do. They like luxury, doubtless, 
and a woman loses none of her charms in 
their eyes from being rich ; but it is only the 
lowest and most unmanly of their sex who 
will deliberately relinquish all their dreams 
of beauty in exchange for wealth. They 
always want an heiress, but it must be an 
heiress of their own choosing, endowed with 
every charm and virtue under the sun — a 
kind of fabulous creature which they end by 
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never meeting at all. Sir Arthur, fresh 
from his disappointment of losing Regina 
Nettleship with her fair stately grace, had 
no relish for the sallow complexion and 
angular proportions of Selina Farthingale, 
and he was perfectly sincere in blurting out 
the unpalatable truth that he * couldn't 
marry her.' 

* Couldnt do itP echoed the father. * Then 
what on earth have you been driving at all 
this time ?' 

* Not at a marriage with your daughter, 
sir. It was the very furthest thing from 
my thoughts. Have I ever said or done 
anything to make you imagine otherwise ?' 

*No, Sir Arthur, no! not until these last 
few minutes. But when you told me so 
plainly that you wanted to marry a girl with 
money, I thought you must have your eye 
upon Selina.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Farthingale, you do me 
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too much honour. I have never even 
aspired to the idea. I am not worthy of 
Miss Selina, and even if I were so, the fact 
of my not having yet paid her any attention 
would be a serious bar to our discussing the 
matter.' 

* I thought the attentions might come 
afterwards/ said the discomfited lawyer ; 
* however, of course, if you haven't a mind 
for the girl, it's no use saying any more 
about it. But you won't let this go any 
further — will you ?' 

* You may trust me implicitly. But how 
about the five hundred pounds ?' 

* There it is, you see I You might have 
made it thousands, and welcome, if we could 
only have arranged this little matter between 
us. And I thought it would have been a 
perfect godsend for you, particularly when 
you think of all the practice I could have put 
into your hands.* 
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* It would indeed, under other circum- 
stances ; but without affection, you see, Mr. 
Farthingale, even money loses its value. I am 
sure you must care too much for your charm- 
ing daughter to wish to risk her happiness.' 

' Oh, pray say no more about it,' replied 
the other, as he hid his shamed face amongst 
his papers. * You shall have the sum you 
require to-morrow. Sir Arthur, if you will 
bring me the proper securities ; and now, as I 
have a great deal of work on hand, I will 
bid you ** good-morning." ' 

The men shook hands and parted, both 
wishing heartily that the interview that had 
just passed had never taken place. 

Mr. Farthingale intended to keep it a 
secret from Selina, but after a few weeks 
her fretfulness at the baronet's continued 
absence from their house caused so many 
dissensions between them, that in a moment 
of irritation he told her the whole story. 
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Her rage was terrible ! The idea that her 
father, by what she termed his 'meddling 
interference/ had blighted her prospects in 
life and spoiled the game she had just 
cleared the course to play made* her lose^ 
all self-command. She called Mr. Far- 
thingale by every opprobrious epithet she 
could think of, and so angered him that he 
made up his mind he had been a fool to 
devote his life and wealth to her as he had 
done, and that thenceforth he should be wiser 
to think more of his own comfort and less of 
that of his daughter. 

So Mr. and Miss Farthingale (after the 
very serious quarrel that followed Sir 
Arthur's rejection of the lawyer's overtures) 
commenced life anew, and under very diffe- 
rent auspices. Each took the path that 
seemed best, without any consideration for 
the feelings of the other, and the result was 
an almost total separation. Selina could 
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neither forgive nor forget the fatal termina- 
tion to her father's interference in her love 
affairs ; nor he, the insolence with which she 
had greeted his failure. 

Gradually but surely, therefore, they 
drifted apart, to find separate friends, pursuits, 
and pleasures. And it never entered Miss 
Selina's clever head to imagine that without 
her watchful eye to foresee danger, there was 
a probability of her father drifting into some- 
thing still worse than separation. 



k 



CHAPTER V. 



* 'twas I GIVE 'iM hup/ 



The end of autumn was not the most healthy 
part of the year for Drury Lane, nor the 
most profitable time for Mrs. Bell's trading. 
Peaches, nectarines, and grapes were luxuries 
too costly for the purses of her regular cus- 
tomers; added to which sundry unwelcome 
visitors, in the shape of diseases engendered 
by the hot summer and the unripe fruit, were 
in the habit of visiting Drury Lane and its 
environs about that period, and making its 
inhabitants rather shy of all sorts of vege- 
tables. So the little shop did not look its 
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best The cheap flowers were all over, so 
was the cheap fruit, and a few handfuls of 
brown filberts or a bunch of dahlias was all 
that Mrs. Bell could afford wherewith to 
decorate her window. Everything looked 
melancholy, inside and out, and not a breath 
of fresh air was to be obtained from the 
dusty street, which reeked with the smell of 
decaying refuse, and rang with the cries of 
fractious, fevered children. 

Bonnie drooped in the inside parlour, and 
her grandmother moped behind the counter, 
often wishing she was at rest in the Brompton 
Cemetery with the two men she had laid to 
sleep there. When Kit Masters had called 
on three consecutive days, without receiving 
any fresh orders, he began to think there 
must be something very wrong at the little 
shop in Drury Lane. 

* Why, look ye here, Mrs. Bell,' he ejacu- 
lated, as he removed his fur cap and scratched 
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his head : ' this won't do, ye know ! What's 
come over you and the shop that ye don't 
want nothing again to-day ? I've got as fine 
nuts and apples as you'd wish to see, just 
fresh out of Kent, and pertaters as fall to 
pieces on the fork. What on hearth's gone 
and come to ye that ye don't want 'em ?' 

' Oh, it's of no use your worryin' me arter 
that fashion, Kit Masters ! I don't want 'em, 
and that's enough for you ! There s no one 
comes to buy 'em now. What with the dry 
season and the touch of cholery they've 'ad 
down 'ere, the bisness has fallen off dreadful. 
I'm sure I'm quite down like about it all. 
There's nigh a sack of them last pertaters left 
yet. I can't think what the people's livin' 
on — but not vegetables, I can take my oath 
of that !' 

' That's a bad look-out, Mrs. Bell,' replied 
Kit, scratching his head still more. * It 
comes of your 'aving a shop, you see. It 
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don't answer all the year round. You should 
set up a 'orse and cart like mine, and then 
when your customers don't come to you, you 
could go to them. Why, it's the greatest 
trouble to me to keep the vegetables for you 
till I gets round to this street, I *ave so many 
a-clamourin' to let 'em buy !' 

' A 'orse and cart !' repeated the old woman, 
witheringly. * Get along, and don't talk sich 
rubbish to me. Why, what should / do with 
a 'orse and cart, with my man and 'is son 
a-moulderin' in their graves ? Who'd drive 
'em ? tell me that ! You must be clean daft 
to talk of sich a thing !' 

* Well, ye see, Mrs. Bell, if Bonnie could be 
brought to see matters in our light, 'twould be 
the making of you and me, ma'am. I could 
carry on this consarn with you in a double 
way, as you may say, and you'd allays have 
some one to look arter the bisness when you 
was ill or took 1 Here's my 'orse and cart — 
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all my own proputty — and theer s the shop ; 
and what wasn't wanted 'ere, Bonnie and I 
could take round and dispose on arterwards. 
'Twould be the fortin of us all, Mrs. Bell, 
and we might live to ride in our carridge !' 

' Aye, so we might, lad ! and the gal's a 
fool not to see it ! But theer, she comes of a 
j)lay-actor, and what can you expect ? I 
might die and rot afore she'd move a 'and to 
'elp me !' 

This was a very unfair assertion on the 
part of the old grandmother ; but she was 
selfish, like the rest of us, and fully believed 
what she said. 

She had held many such conversations 
with Kit Masters, and repeated them to her 
granddaughter, before the day on which 
Bonnie groped her painful way home- 
wards, and fell fainting on the floor. The 
old woman's heart was touched then, and 
when the girl assured her, with her first com- 
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mand of speech, that she would do as she 
wished and marry Kit Masters, her heart 
was touched still more. Her gratitude and 
delight at the intelligence were so great, that 
Bonnie would have found no opportunity of 
retracting, even had she wished to do so. 
But in truth she was indifferent, or she 
thought she was. 

The bridegroom-elect was cautioned by 
Mrs. Bell not to be too rough in his wooing, 
lest he should frighten the girl into with- 
drawing her consent again ; and acting on 
this advice, he continued so to behave him- 
self as not to extort more than an occasional 
fractious objection from Bonnie's lips when 
he attempted to play the lover somewhat too 
warmly. 

Her evident indifference and aversion often 
drew an oath from him ; but he consoled 
himself with the belief — so largely indulged 
in by men better educated than he was — that 

25—2 
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marriage would amend all that dissatisfied 
him in courtship, and that the wife would 
suddenly blossom forth into something en- 
tirely different from the maiden. Why men 
should deceive themselves with this idea it is 
difficult to say. 

Common sense might teach them that the 
girl who shrinks intuitively from their em- 
brace is hardly likely to prove a passionate 
and devoted wife ; but everything that dis- 
pleases them before marriage is set down to 
maidenly reticence and modesty, which the 
magic ring is to set right — that ring, alas ! 
which usually proves its magic by showing 
up two people in their true colours, and bind- 
ing them fast together, in order that they 
may be separated for evermore. 

The wooing of Christopher Masters and 
Mary Bell went on in a very prosaic and com- 
jnon-place manner. I believe the chief reason 
the girl had for consenting to the marriage was 
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the idea of getting away from the close rooms 
and street that seemed to be stifling her, and 
driving round the town and into the country 
in Kit Masters's light spring-cart She had 
several of these drives during the weeks that 
the banns were being called, and the pleasure 
of them seemed to put new life into her veins. 
It is true that she often sighed as they came 
in sight of the still, deep-flowing river, and 
wished she lay dead and cold beneath the 
water ; but her sorrow was more a pensive 
than an active grief, and she was too young 
really to wish to die. There was no antago- 
nism in her real life, as yet, to make that 
other and ideal life contrast with it as heaven 
with hell. 

So long as we have our losses only to 
bewail, it is easy to suffer patiently. It is the 
existent wrong that raises the demon within 
us, and makes the Joss seem twice as great 
beside the hated gain. 
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So Bonnie journeyed listlessly towards the 
goal of her life, and heard that the banns 
had been cried for the third time, and the 
following Sunday v-a^Ud be her wedding-day, 
without visible feelin^^ cf any sort. There 
were very different preparations made for 
this wedding from those that had been re- 
quired before Miss Regina Nettleship could 
be married in a manner befitting the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Mudford. Mrs. 
Bell, in her delight and gratitude at Bonnie's 
tardy acquiescence, did insist upon the girl 
being married in a ' real silk gown,' which 
hung upon her about as naturally as one of 
her morning dresses would have done upon 
a duchess ; but besides that festal attire and 
a new hat to ride about in his cart with Kit, 
there was not much alteration made in poor 
Bonnie's usual wardrobe. Mrs. Bell had no 
money wherewith to purchase bridal out- 
fits. 
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When the marriage morning came and the 
ceremony (through which Bonnie stumbled 
in a dazed and absent manner, that left an 
impression on the parson's mind that the 
bride was either deaf or silly) was completed, 
the wedding-party, which included Kit's 
father and mother, sat down in the back 
parlour of Mrs. Bell's shop to dine off roast 
pork and greens, and to drink the health of 
the married couple in gin and water. After 
which Kit drove them all in his cart to Rich- 
mond, where they hired a boat and went up 
and down the river ; and the old people got 
very merry, and the gallant bridegroom quite 
intoxicated ; and poor Bonnie sat at one end 
of the boat, shrinking visibly from the en- 
dearments of her lord and master, and won- 
dering why people were always so anxious 
to get married, and if she should ever be 
so happy again as she was in* the old days 
when she lived alone with her grandmother. 
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and kept the rooms clean for Mr. Alfred 
Waverley ! 

Ah, Bonnie, not much need to ask ! The 
veriest tyro in the history of human nature 
might have answered you * No.' 

It had been decided that as Mrs. Bell's 
house had more accommodation in it than 
she required, the newly-married couple should 
take up their abode with her. And Bonnie, 
frightened when the time came of leaving 
her grandmother, had clung to this idea with 
avidity. Mr. Kit Masters, therefore, became 
the responsible tenant of the rooms which 
had once been occupied by Alfred Waverley, 
and the spot in which her first sense of love 
had been awakened was the scene of Bonnie s 
honeymoon. 

Do the lower classes ever love and mourn 
and feel in proportion with their higher-born 
brethren ? They have not been reared to 
think and act delicately, and we all know 
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what the sensitive flower of love is degraded 
to when it is stripped of refinement. Do any 
amongst them love with their heads as well 
as their hearts ? I have watched and ques- 
tioned them closely, in their various joys and 
trials, and I doubt whether they can either 
sorrow or rejoice with the same power of 
feeling as those who have more leisure to 
devote to a contemplation of themselves. 

Had a gentleman fallen in love with 
Bonnie Bell, he would have invested her 
with a thousand attributes unseen to the 
common eye and bred of his own affection. 
The girl was really pretty and modest, and 
sweet in voice and manner. Her eye had 
the pensive tint of the harebell, and her cheek 
was like a wild rose flushed at the heart* 
Her supple figure might have supplied a 
painter's model, and there was a delicacy 
about her smooth skin and a refinement in 
the low% dreamy tones of her voice that raised 
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her far above her fellows. There was an 
elevation also in the mind that could cherish 
a fancy such as she had conceived for Alfred 
Waverley, that, well directed and wooed back 
to its legitimate resting-place, would have 
transformed the girl into a good and grateful 
wife, if not a loving one. 

But Kit Masters, coarse in breeding and 
manners, was not the man to effect this. In 
his eyes, Bonnie was nothing more than any 
other pretty girl — a trifle less, perhaps, since 
she was absent and listless, which are bad 
qualities for the mistress of a working man's 
home. He thought her a ' main good-lookin' 
lass.' She had 'took his fancy,' as he expressed 
it, and he didn't see why she shouldn't be as 
useful a wife as any when she was * stirred-up 
a bit.' But had any one suggested to the 
costermonger that there were depths of feel- 
ing in the heart of his new possession that 
only needed culture and education to trans- 
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form the girl into a poetess or a painter, 
he would have thought his informant either 
drunk or mad, and have jeered at the idea 
as an incomprehensible piece of nonsense. 
In his eyes, women were animals, either 
more or less agreeable to view, that had to 
be coaxed or coerced according to their be- 
haviour. 

Bonnie was a woman ; ergOy Bonnie was 
an animal, placed in his power and to be 
treated as his superior judgment directed. 
This was the style of Kit Masters's reasoning. 

As to Bonnie herself, her married life, even 
in those first days of rough wooing and in- 
dulgence, became a horror to her. She flew 
to her grandmother full of complaints and 
entreaties for redress ; but the old woman 
naturally assessed her wrongs at the usual 
worth of matrimonial grievances, and so 
plainly pointed out to her that she had set 
her feet on a path from which there was no 
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return, that the poor girl sank into a species 
of apathetic despair that never afterwards 
forsook her. She soon became afraid of 
her husband — afraid of his easily roused 
passion — his coarse oaths and vituperation 
— still more of his rough caresses and compli- 
ments when he had recovered his temper 
again. Her greatest pleasure was taken in 
the daily drives they had in the spring-cart, 
and to be deprived of going rounds with him 
became her greatest punishment. Never 
mind how early Kit had to be in Covent 
Garden market, in order to secure the best 
and freshest vegetables and fruit, Bonnie was 
sure to be up and dressed in time to accom- 
pany him, and * Masters's pretty wife ' was 
soon as well known amongst the vendors as 
himself. 

She enjoyed seeing the country carts, high 
piled with cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuces and 
greens of all descriptions, come rolling in to 
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take up their appointed stand on the market 
pavement and unload their stacks of goods. 

She became interested in choosing the best 
apples and pears and oranges, and learned so 
quickly to distinguish between bad and good, 
that Kit soon left her to make the fruit pur- 
chases by herself. She was a different girl here 
to what she had been in her grandmother's 
little shop. The life around her, the chaffing 
and chaffering, roused her languid brain into 
something like action, and put her on her 
mettle. But still she was vaguely and rest- 
lessly unhappy. When the shop had been 
supplied for the day, and Kit and she had 
had their breakfast, they would leave Mrs. 
Bell to attend to her customers, and wander 
forth again with a cart full of fruit and vege- 
tables, to visit all the streets where Masters 
was known, and dealt with on his own ac- 
count. Some would have considered it very 
monotonous and tiring to occupy the wooden 
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seat of the cart all day, sitting still sometimes 
for half an hour while the costermonger was 
talking with an old customer and persuading 
her to buy more than she required. But 
Bonnie never felt weary. She was straining 
her eyes all the time to catch sight of a form 
they longed to gaze on. Every now and 
then, as they drove round a corner or crossed 
a street, her head would be jerked backward 
to regard some passing figure ; or, going 
home in the dark, she would peer in the foot- 
passengers' faces as though she would devour 
their lineaments in the gloom. Her moods 
did not long pass unnoticed by Kit Masters. 
More than once he asked her gruffly who she 
was * cocking her eye at, arter that fashion ;* 
and she had shrunk from the question and 
murmured some unintelligible reply, which 
had only urged him to order her ' not to let 
him catch her doing it agen/ One or two 
little quarrels had arisen from this circum- 
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Stance — one or two sullen fits, that is to say, 
on the part of Mr. Masters, which had 
resulted in fits of another gender, namely, 
intoxication. Both Bonnie and her grand- 
mother had been terribly alarmed on these 
occasions, and the old woman had gone so 
far as to ask herself if the convenience of the 
* *orse and cart ' was worth such a disturbance 
in her hitherto peaceful household. But there 
was nothing to be done but to bear it, as the 
women weepingly agreed, for there was only 
one master in the house now, and they were 
two pitiful trembling slaves. Yet still Bonnie's 
eyes roved incessantly up and down the 
London streets in search of Alfred Waverley, 
and the colour came and went on her cheek, 
in fitful flushes, if she caught sight of a coat, 
or an umbrella, or a stick, that she fancied 
might belong to him. 

Kit Masters could not rob her of her one 
cherished secret hope, but he was very close 
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upon c^uessing the truth of her normal state 
of excitement and nervousness, and turning it 
into no secret at all. 

One day, in the beginning of December, 
when they had been man and wife for about 
two months, it all came out. It was a bright 
fresh morning, and Bonnie had been more 
cheerful and animated than usual. Kit had 
bought her a cloak to keep her warm whilst 
driving, and she was grateful for his atten- 
tion, and had told him so. They had started 
on their usual round of duty, conversing 
quite amicably, and the old grandmother had 
stood at the door and smiled to see them so 
gay. When, as they drove down the Strand 
on their way to Westminster, Vivian Chase- 
more walked suddenly out of a restaurant 
and stood on the edge of the pavement, wait- 
ing to cross the street until the greengrocer's 
cart should have passed by. Bonnie's eye 
fell on him, and in an instant her whole de- 
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meanour changed. The words she was about 
to utter failed upon her tongue — her glance 
was transfixed to the spot where he stood — 
her colour came and went with uncontrollable 
energy, and her whole frame shook as if with 
the ague. Kit Masters glanced at his wife 
and then at Vivian Chasemore (whom of 
course he recognised), and guessed the truth 
at once. Bonnie was * sweet upon that chap 
as used to live at her grandmother s.' This 
was the reason of her silence and indifference 
— of her tears and complaints. This the 
reason that she stood gazing with all her eyes 
at the prints that were pasted on the walls of 
their bedroom, and would allow no hand to 
wind up the clock their lodger had given her, 
but her own. His wife was * sweet upon' Mr. 
Waverley ! Werry good ! she 'adn't 'card 
the last of it, by no manner of means. 

Kit only expressed his marital indignation 
at the moment, by whipping up his unfortu- 
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nate horse and sending it at a fast trot into 
Westminster, whilst Bonnie tried to calm 
down her agitation and appear the same as 
usual. Vivian Chasemore had not even 
raised his eyes towards the greengrocer's 
cart ; but in the brief moment of their meet- 
ing Bonnie had taken in every detail of his 
handsome person — had noticed the fashion- 
able garb he wore, and the bronzed and 
improved appearance of his face and figure. 
She was very silent after the encounter : she 
could not be otherwise, for directly she tried 
to speak something rose in her throat and 
choked her, and it was with difficulty she 
could keep back her tears. Her husband 
was also ominously morose. He only ad- 
dressed one sentence to her after thev had 
met Vivian Chasemore- 

* That ere was Mn Halfred Waverley (as 
you used to call 'im) as we saw in the Strand, 
just now, wani*t it?* he demanded, on the 
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first occasion of his being obliged to leave 
the cart. 

* Yes/ she said, in a low voice. 

* Werry good, Mrs. Masters, werry good,' 
he answered ominously, as he gave her a 
stare out of his little keen eyes. And that 
was all the communication that took place 
between them till they reached home again. 

By that time, what with the silence and 
her own thoughts and repressed emotion, 
Bonnie had grown so nervous and disquieted, 
that the first thing she did on gaining her 
room was to burst into tears. Kit, who had 
followed her upstairs, first turned the key in 
the door, and then seized her roughly by the 
arm. 

' Now, what*s the meanin' of all this ?* he 
commenced angrily. * You'd best tell me at 
once, for, by the living Jingo ! you don't leave 
this *ere room till I know. What's the reason 
that you 'aven't said a blessed word to me 

26 — 2 
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all this mornin*, and bin a-sittin' as glum as a 
howl on your seat, and blinkin' your heyes to 
keep the tears back ? What's the meanin of 
it, I say ?' 

* 'Tain't nothing,' replied Bonnie, through 
her tears. 

* That's lie the fust 1 How many more do 
ye mean to tell me ? Now, I won't 'ave no 
nonsense, you know ! I'm your 'usband, and 
I've a right to hask what you mean by a- 
shiverin* and a-shakin' arter that fashion 
directly you claps your eyes on another feller. 
Ah ! ye think I didn't twig you, I suppose \ 
but I can see through a 'ole in a wall as far 
as hany man, and I know as plain as if you'd 
told me with your own mouth that it's that 
hulking chap Halfred Waverley as you're a 
blubberin' arter now.' 

* Oh, don't — don't !' implored Bonnie. 

* Don't what — ye fool ! Don't speak so 
plain and open to your ladyship, I suppose. 
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Oh, we're mighty innercent and modest, I 
know ! We can't throw a civil word to our 
'usband, who keeps us in board and lodging 
like a honest woman, but we can go a-snivel- 
lin* arter a lanky cove that ain't no manner of 
relation to us, jist because *e wears a fine coat 
and *as got a dimind ring upon *is finger.* 

' I tell you it is not so T cried Bonnie, 
passionately. 

* That's lie the second ! I know all your 
capers just as well as you know 'em yourself, 
and it's no use trying no dodges with me ; 
and if you do I'll make you pay for it with a 
rope's end. So now you've heard my mind 
about it.* 

' I hate you !' said the girl, turning wrathful 
eyes upon him. 

' I dessay you do. That's nothin' noo. 
Most wives 'ate their 'usbands. It's the 
fasshun nowadays. But you'd best think 
twice about tellin' me so. I've found out the 
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reason of your hairs. I 'alf suspected it all 
along, but to-day has made me sure. You're 
sweet upon that Halfred Waverley, and you 
tuk me just because you found you couldn't 
'ave 'im. Isn't it now ?' 

* I shan't tell you ! You are cruel to me. 
It's no business of yours, whether or no/ she 
gasped between her sobs. 

* Oh, ain't it no business of mine 1 We'll 
soon settle that matter. Anyways I knows it^ 
and now I've got a bit of news for you in 
return. You was main cut up, warn't you^ 
when that chap was found out to be a lord 
or summat, and left your grandmother's 
lodgings, and you didn't see 'im no more ? 
Well, then, 'twas /give 'im up. 'Twas / as 
see the advertisement fust and the reward 
offered, and went and give 'is description and 
whereabouts to the lawyers, and set 'em on 
'is track, and got fifty pounds down for the 
information. Warn't that prime ? And 
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'twas mainly on account of that fifty pounds 
that your grandmother pushed on our 
marriage ; and it's part on it as you wears on 
your back in the shape of that new cloak. So 
you see I've 'ad my share out of Mr. Halfred 
Waverley as well as you, my gal, as it's only 
fair as I should 'ave. And now, what do 
you say to hall that ?' 

What she said was to tear the cloak off 
her shoulders and trample it under her feet. 
What she said was to turn eyes upon her 
husband, glaring . with fury and impotent 
revenge, before she cast herself headlong 
upon the sofa and burst into a storm of 
passionate tears. 

* Oh, that won't be no manner of use !' con- 
tinued Kit Masters in a bullying tone. * I 
ain't done with you yet, my lady, nor with 
Mr. Halfred Waverley neither.' 

He took the little clock she prized so 
much up in his hands as he spoke and 
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dashed it on the ground, where it was 
smashed to atoms ; then, walking into the 
next room, he deliberately tore the painted 
pictures in ribbons from the wall, and cast 
them in shreds upon the floor. 

' Hanything more of Mr. Halfred Waver- 
ley's ?' he inquired jocosely as he returned to 
the sitting-room. * Ha ! a picter or two/ 
treading them beneath his heel as he spoke. 
* And now I think we've pretty well finished 
with that gentleman and 'is belongings. 
What do you say, ma'am ?' he added, as he 
sat down by Bonnie on the sofa and leered 
into her face. 

She sprang into a sitting posture and spat 
at him. The act roused him to fury, and he 
struck her a violent blow upon the side of 
the head, which made her sink down to her 
former position with a low moan. 

* * * -:t ^ 

We have started the various personages 
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of this story upon their separate .careers. 
Some appear already to have lost the game, 
others to have won. But is there really so 
much difference after all in the positions 
which are allotted to each human creature ? 
Is there any joy in this world unmingled 
with sorrow — any sorrow which has not its 
modicum of relief? Vivian Chasemore, 
Regina Nettleship, and Kit Masters have 
attained the prizes they aspired to ; Sir 
Arthur, Selina Farthingale, and Bonnie Bell 
have been worsted in the race. 

The little lawyer has quarrelled with his 
daughter; Lady William is left grumbling 
alone in her apartments ; and Janet Oppen- 
heim has been banished to Clarence Lodge. 

No one seems to be in the same position 
or to entertain the same hopes they did four 
months before, except it be the greengrocer's 
old widow, who has learned to look for 
nothing but the grave. 
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It is the safest hope for any of us to 
indulge in, since it is the only one that is 
certain of realisation. 

Still, the men and women of this history 
have sundry changes yet to undergo before 
their biographer can lay down the pen that 
transcribes it, and those who have had the 
patience to read of them so far, may have 
the curiosity to pursue their fortunes to the 
end. Two years and a half will have passed 
over each of their heads before we meet 
them again. 




CHAPTER VI. 

* SAY AN OLD FRIEND CALLED TO SEE HER. 

When Lady William Nettleship had had 

time to settle down, after the excitement 

consequent upon her daughter's weddings 

and to look her future steadily in the face^ 

she found that she had gained a great deal 

* 

more than she had lost by the transformation 
of Miss Regina Nettleship into Mrs. Vivian 
Chasemore. Five hundred a year is a sorry 
income on which to keep up an appearance 
of respectability when one is compelled to 
meet from it all the outlay attendant on the 
dressing and taking about of a young and 
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fashionable lady on her promotion. But 
when it has to be applied only to the wants 
of an old woman who prefers card-parties and 
dinners at her neighbours expense rather 
than at her own, it will go a considerable 
distance. And Lady William felt the better 
for Regina's departure not only in the 
increased freedom of her purse-strings ; a 
load seemed lifted from her existence when 
her daughter's espionage was removed. She 
was a very worldly and pleasure-seeking old 
lady, who loved gambling and late hours, and 
would stoop to any depth to gain a dinner or 
a loan. And Regina had restrained her in all 
this. Regina, who, with her faults of coldness 
and pride and love of money, was a true 
gentlewoman in feeling, had blushed at her 
mother's proclivities for gaming and painting 
and placing herself under obligations to 
people she despised, and had tended by her 
scornful behaviour to keep many from their 
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doors who would otherwise gladly have 
entered them. With her marriage the barrier 
was removed, and it was not long before 
Lady William was acquainted with half the 
circle of Mrs. Runnymedes friends, the 
majority of whom were altogether beneath 
her in station, whilst that lady herself 
almost lived in the house. As soon as Lady 
William had exhausted the topic of Regina's 
wealth and luxuries and ingratitude, she 
began to consider — having quite made up her 
mind that Vivian Chasemore should defray 
the expenses of the wedding trousseau and 
breakfast on his return — whether she could 
not better her condition by seeking other 
lodgings than those she occupied. Upon 
which Mrs. Runnymede proposed that they 
should set up house together. Mrs. Runny- 
mede had a charming little villa in Ken-- 
sington, which, with the furniture it con- 
tained, was all her own ; none of her friends 
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Tcnew how she had come by it, any more than 
they knew whence she derived the money 
on which she contrived to live so com- 
fortably ; nor did she vouchsafe to enlighten 
them upon either matter. The fact, how- 
ever, remained, and when she offered to let 
lier dear Lady William share her humble 
minage^ the bereaved mother consented to 
do so at once. She knew a little of the style 
in which Mrs. Runnymede lived ; of the 
snug little card-parties she held which no one 
•dreamed of breaking up before the small 
hours had arrived ; of the free and easy way 
in which people walked in and out of her 
house and she of theirs ; of the delicate 
dinners she gave her friends, and the 
generosity with which the wine was circu- 
lated at them, and decided it was just the 
sort of life that would suit her best. There 
was no daughter now to try and keep up the 
proprieties, and frown her down when she 
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ivas going too far, or mercilessly remind her 
of the hour every time the clock struck. 
Old Lady William felt like a girl suddenly 
released from school discipline, as she re- 
cognised the delightful position Regina's 
marriage had placed her in, and by the time 
the Vivian Chasemores returned from their 
wedding trip, they found her permanently 
installed as an inmate of Mrs. Runnymede's 
liouse. 

The circumstance disgusted Regina, and 
considerably annoyed her husband. Few 
people about town were unacquainted with the 
<:haracter borne by the widow of Kensington, 
and her social propensities rendered her most 
unfit to be the hostess of such a woman as 
Lady William Nettleship. Regina declared 
from the first that no power should induce 
her to set her foot in the house, nor to receive 
her mother at her own, unless she came 
unaccompanied by Mrs. Runnymede. And 
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to this determination she had religiously- 
adhered. It had no eflFect, however, in in- 
ducing Lady William to seek another house. 
The wicked old woman was only too 
delighted with the existence she was leading. 
To be able to gamble and rouge and talk 
scandal to her heart's content, and to make 
what acquaintances and keep what hours she 
chose, was heaven to her, after the some- 
what domineering rule to which she had 
been so long subjected. 

Mrs. Vivian Chasemore's remonstrances 
and refusal to visit her only formed a fresh 
grievance wherewith to entertain her friends. 
Her daughter's hard-heartedness and ingra- 
titude and pride were copious subjects for 
dilation, and many of her hearers were really 
persuaded that Lady William Nettleship was 
a very injured and long-suflfering mother. 
She did not refuse to go to her daughter's 
house : on the contrary, she appeared there 
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much oftener than Regina desired, though the 
pride of blood forbade her letting strangers 
see that she was ashamed of her own mother. 
A serious difference, however, occurred be- 
tween them on the occasion of Lady William 
pleading her poverty to Vivian Chasemore, 
as an excuse for asking him to defray the 
wedding expenses. 

^ This is degrading,' cried Regina with 
flashing eyes, as soon as the two women 
found themselves alone. ' You know, 
mamma, that you would be perfectly able 
to pay those bills if you would only exercise 
a little self-denial. I wonder you could 
stoop to ask Vivian such a favour. I would 
have gone upon dry bread and water for a 
twelvemonth first.' 

* Really, Regina, one would think you 

were talking of a stranger. I should like 

to know who has a better right to pay these 

bills than your husband } A man can't 

VOL. II. 27 
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expect to marry the granddaughter of a 
duke for nothing. And rolling in wealth as 
you are too ! I think it is you who ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. You would let your 
poor mother scrape and save to defray the 
expenses of a marriage that has given you 
luxuries that she has never dreamt of pos- 
sessing.' 

* It is so unusual — so unheard-of a 
demand/ continued Regina. * It is sending 
me like a beggar to his arms. You might 
have been contented to know that I shall be 
no further expense to you, and at least have 
spared me this.' 

* Oh ! if you are going to make such a 
ridiculous fuss over a trifle, my dear, I shall 
take my departure. It is only five hundred 
pounds, and you have as many thousands. 
However, let us say no more about it 1 I 
ought to have been prepared to meet with 
insult and ingratitude at your hands I' 
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'I would rather have been married in a 
print dress than have been subjected to this 
humiliation/ repeated her daughter. 

* Oh yes ! that is all very fine in theory, 
but it would have looked well in practice, 
would it not, for the granddaughter of Lord 
Mudford to have had a trousseau like a 
housemaid ? However, we are not likely to 
agree upon the subject, Regina, and therefore 
I shall leave you to think it over by your- 
self.' 

Vivian, however, could not allow the 
matter to rest there, and before long a 
cheque for the amount due found its way 
from his hands to those of his mother-in-law, 
and he often thought afterwards that the 
estrangement which the transaction made 
between the mother and daughter had been 
cheaply paid for. 

Lady William Nettleship, when we meet 
her two years and a half afterwards, had not 
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entirely given up calling at Regina's house ; 
but she went there so seldom that they were 
very little troubled by her company. She 
had quite relinquished the undesirable habit 
of popping in at all times, whether they had 
friends or were alone ; neither did she 
intrigue to procure invitations to the houses 
at which they visited, where she might 
glorify their relationship by expatiating on 
the attractions and virtues of her daughter 
and son-in-law to all who would listen to her. 
On the contrary, she kept rather closely to 
the villa in Kensington, where she and Mrs. 
Runnymede entertained all sorts of people — 
good, bad, and indifferent, any one in fact 
who would accept their hospitality on their 
own conditions, or were too ignorant of the 
reputation in which their parties were held 
to be prudent ^enough to refuse it. Several 
of the old set mixed with them still, attracted 
by Lady William's title or Mrs. Runnymede's 
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excellent housekeeping, and amongst them 
were the Macdougal of Macdougal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stingo, and Selina Farthingale. 

It is easy to guess what drew these people 
thither. The Macdougal, like Lady William 
herself, had ever been famous for condescend- 
ing to eat a dinner or a supper anywhere^ so 
long as she had not to pay for it. The 
Stingoes, who were still struggling to attain 
a position superior to their birth and still 
failing to attain it, could not afford to drop 
the acquaintanceship of one title, however 
small : and Miss Farthingale, whose home 
at this present moment was more lonely and 
dull than it had ever been before, was eager 
to preserve a footing in any house which 
entertained male visitors. And though the 
gentlemen who frequented Mrs. Runny- 
mede's card-parties were not as a rule the 
youngest or gayest of their sex, there was 
no knowing when a stray son or nephew 
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might be induced to accompany them, nor 
what chances of a settlement might not be 
lost by non-attendance. 

It was in March, therefore, more than 
two years after Regina's wedding, that a 
little group of ladies were gathered in the 
drawing-room of the Kensington villa, 
anxiously awaiting the advent of the men, 
who came not. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and Lady 
William looked blue even through her rouge, 
as she drew nearer to the fire and held 
Selina Farthingale's hand between her own, 
for the sake of the warmth she derived 
from it. 

* I am afraid we shall have no party to- 
night, Runnymede!' she remarked to the 
other partner in the firm. * Selina says it is 
snowing fast, and she had the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting a cab.' 

' It must be inches thick already, Mrs. 
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Runnymede/ chimed in Selina, ' and ifs 
freezing into the bargain. I wouldn't have 
stirred from home myself for anybody but 
you and dear Lady William/ 

* Well, my dear, if the men don't come, 
we must do without them, and have a rubber 
by ourselves. There are five of us, you see, 
with Mrs. Macdougal and Mrs. Stingo, so 
we shall manage nicely. But we won't give 
them up just yet. I should think General 
Playfair and Sir Cunningham Morse were 
sure to come. And what about your papa, 
Selina T said Mrs. Runnymede, who was 
already very watery about the eyes, though 
it was but eight o'clock in the evening. 

* Oh ! I know nothing of papa,' exclaimed 
Miss Farthingale, tossing her head. * I see 
less of him every day I live. He's got some 
friends of his own, I suppose ; any way he 
tells me nothing about them, though I 
believe he spends half his time there !' 
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* What a pity ! Such a clever man too, 
and so fascinating ! Just the person calcu- 
lated to make a happy home. And then to 
throw himself away upon strangers. It must 
make you very uneasy, dear.' 

* I don't trouble myself much about the 
matter. I think papa is a very overrated 
man. He may be smart in his profession, 
but he gives me very little of his cleverness 
at home,' retorted Selina, who retained a vivid 
impression of what *papa' had effected by 
meddling in her matrimonial affairs. 

* Have you been to Premier Street ?* 
inquired Lady William ; Premier Street 
being one of those fashionable thoroughfares 
that intersect Portland Place and the locality 

in which Vivian Chasemore had settled 

« 

down with his wife. 

* No. Have they returned home yet ?' 

* Yes ; nearly a week ago ! Regina says 
she was so tired of Nice, but she had better 
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have stayed a little longer. She feels the 
cold bitterly here.' 

*She must indeed! How is she in 
health ?' 

* I think her looking delicate, but you 
know Regina's way ! She will never allow 
that she is ill. And Mr. Chasemore seems 
perfectly easy about her.' 

*Ah! that's not saying much. Husbands 
usually are !' 

' I was there this afternoon/ continued 
Lady William, * but I did not stay long, as 
they were in such confusion. A number of 
cases had just come up from the Custom- 
house, filled with curiosities that Mr. Chase- 
more has brought from abroad. He seems 
to be very extravagantly inclined. And 
then, who should arrive in the middle of it 
all but his cousin Sir Arthur T 

* Sir Arthur !' repeated Selina, with a start. 

* Yes ; the first time they have seen him 
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for a twelvemonth. He has been to Madeira 
and the Cape and Algiers, and Heaven 
knows where beside. I thought there was 
never much love lost between the cousins 
since my daughter refused the baronet, but 
they seemed quite pleased to meet. And 
Sir Arthur is to be their guest, I understand, 
until his chambers are vacant again.' 

Selina Farthingale became quite fluttered. 
She had long ceased to mourn over the 
baronet's delinquency, for three years is a 
severe trial of constancy for a fancy that was 
never founded upon faith ; but the remem- 
brance of his rejection of her proffered hand 
had still the power to sting her, and if she 
retained one strong feeling in respect to him, 
it was the desire to be revenged for his indif 
ference. 

'Sir Arthur staying in Premier Street!^ 
she observed in a voice that trembled, spite 
of all her pains to prevent it. ' Come to look 
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after his property, I suppose, and to see that 

it is properly cared for/ 

' His property, dear ! What do you mean ?' 
'Why, it will be his, won't it, if Mrs. 

Vivian Chasemore has no children ? Are 

there any prospects, Lady William ?' 

* Not yet, I am sorry to say. Of course I 
did not like to mention so delicate a subject, 
but I fancy that my daughter's mind has a 
great deal to do with her health. She frets 
and fidgets, you know, and naturally too, for 
I can see that Mr. Chasemore is beginning 
to feel fidgety also.' 

* That's the worst of entailed property, 
isn't it ?' remarked Miss Farthingale. * It's 
a great comfort to have it in one's own hands, 
as papa has his. Poor Regina ! I'm sure I 
hope to goodness her wishes will be realised, 
if only to keep Sir Arthur out of the money. 
He's so grasping and jealous, it would just 
serve him right T 
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' Ah, my dear, we must make allowances 
for him; it's only natural the poor young 
man should feel his position. His cousin 
has cut him out in everything ! You used to 
speak much more kindly of Sir Arthur in 
olden days, if I remember rightly/ 

* Used I ? Then it was more than he 
deserved, for he behaved very badly to papa 
not long afterwards/ 

* Behaved badly to your papa, did he ? I 
wonder if that had anything to do with his 
leaving England ? He didn't wait, you 
know, till the Vivian Chasemores had re- 
turned from their honeymoon. By the way, 
what has become of that sly-looking girl 
that was living with you at that time — Miss 
Oppenheim ?* 

' Oh ! the ungrateful minx ! Papa got her 
a most desirable home with a friend of ours, 
and went to a great deal of expense to settle 
-her there, and she has never written us a line 
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of thanks since her departure. Isn't it mean? 
I hate ingratitude. Tt makes one think so 
poorly of human nature.' 

' Ah, it does indeed !' responded Lady 
William, with a sigh dedicated to the remem^ 
brance of her daughter. * But you intend to^ 
call on Regina, I suppose ? I am sure she 
will be delighted to see you. She is very 
lonely, you know. He is so much away at 
his club and societies.' 

' Of course I shall call ! Though she must 
have everything money can procure to amuse 
and distract her.' 

'You are right there, my dear! And she 
loves it too well — a great deal too well X 
She showed me a set of furs to-day that 
must have cost her several hundred pounds \ 
And I am wearing my old cloak for the third- 
winter. Such incongruities as there are in 
this world !' 

* What can ye want mair, Leddy Weelliam ?'' 
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interposed the cracked voice of the Macdougal, 
who usually sported an old Scotch woollen 
shawl that had seen the wear of ten winters ; 
*it's a varra gude cloak that ye wear, and 
must have cost a pratty bawbee in its day. 
The warld seems to me to go daft after 
clothes that are made to be thrawn away 
before they show the least seegn of age/ 

* Ah, Mrs. Macdougal, it is not everybody 
that can afford to dress as plainly as you do. 
No one needs to be told who Mrs. Mac- 
dougal is.' 

* You're richt there, my leddy. A Macdougal 
•of Macdougal couldn't drap his clansheep if 
he walked down Regent Street in a sack. 
It's the bluid we think of — not the silks and 
satins. Still, a' that doesna amend your 
daughter's ingratitude. She might weel 
share some of her bawbees with ye, for ye're 
not over-reech, as we all know.' 

' Pray let us drop the subject ! It is a very 
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painful one/ returned Lady William Nettle- 
ship ; and, indeed, at that moment the entrance 
of a man who had braved the weather 
turned all the ladies' thoughts in a pleasanter 
direction. 

Miss Farthingale took an early opportunity 
to call in Premier Street, for she longed to 
meet Sir Arthur Chasemore face to face, and 
let him see how little she cared for the cir- 
cumstance that had separated them. As she 
came in sight of the door of Regina's house, 
she perceived that the step was already 
occupied by a visitor — a lady like herself — to 
whom the door was opened just as she 
gained the spot. Selina stood on the lower 
step, and listened to the colloquy that ensued 
between the man-servant and the stranger. 

' Is Mrs. Vivian Chasemore at home }' 

* No, madam ! she is not.' 

' Oh, indeed ! I am unfortunate. How 
Jong has she been gone ?' 
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' About half an hour.' 

' Where has she gone to ?' 

' I do not know, madam/ 

' Will she be at home to-morrow morning?'' 

* That I cannot tell you.' 

' Oh, very well ! then I must take my 
chance another time/ said the lady, turning 
away. 

^ Will you not leave your name, madam ?^ 
inquired the servant. 

The stranger hesitated and coloured. 
Then she said, in a shuffling manner : 

* No, it is not worth while ! It is so long 
since we met, I dare say Mrs. Vivian Chase- 
more will have forgotten my name. Say an 
old friend called to see her, and will call 
again in a day or two. That is all : good- 
morning ;' and the lady, turning sharply 
round, came full in view of Selina Far- 
thingale as she descended the steps. The 
conversation she had held was such ai> 
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unusual one that Selina could not help 
regarding her with some curiosity. She was 
a woman of forty- five or fifty years of age — 
full blown, like Mrs. Runnymede, but much 
handsomer, and with an amount of rouge 
and pearl powder on her face that was 
plainly visible through her spotted veil. 
She had dyed hair also, and altogether bore 
a meretricious appearance that was far from 
taking or ladylike. Selina Farthingale won- 
dered who this * old friend ' of Regina's 
might be, but the footman was waiting for 
her to speak before he closed the door. 

* I have just heard you say that Mrs. 
Chasemore is not at home, so I will leave my 
card/ she said ; and then, as she drew it from 
her card-case, added, *Can you tell me if 
Mrs. Chasemore intends to renew her Tues- 
day ** At Home " this season ?' 

* I am not sure, madam ; but I can inquire 
of her maid if you desire it.' 

VOL. 11. 28 
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' Yes, I should like to know, as it makes 
one sure of finding her at home/ 

She passed into the hall as she spoke, 
and the man closed the door behind her. 

* Will you step this way, madam ?' he said, 
throwing open the door of a magnificent 
drawing-room. 

' No, thank you ! I will remain here ! 
Just ask the question for me, and give me 
the answer.' 

The servant demurred for a minute, but 
finally rang an upstairs bell, and left her in 
order to consult the lady*s-maid upon the 
landing. Selina glanced round the hall, 
which was lighted by stained glass and 
ornamented with specimens of heraldry and 
the stuffed heads of animals. She was 
thinking how handsomely it was fitted up, 
when her eye fell upon a finely carved oak 
buffet that stood at the end of it, and on 
which were laid five or six letters, ready for 
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their owners to claim as they re-entered the 
house. Her quick sight detected the name 
of Sir Arthur on one of them in a moment, 
and with feminine curiosity she crossed the 
hall to examine the envelope. It was 
directed in a scratchy female hand, which she 
immediately recognised as that of Miss Janet 
Oppenheim. Yes, there it was, addressed in 
full to 

* Sir Arthur Chasemore, Bart, 

C/o Vivian Chasemore, Esq., 
3, Premier Street, 

Portland Place, W.' ; 

and with the postmark of St. John's Wood 
in the corner. Selina's eyes flashed with 
indignation. The man had not been two 
days in England, and that artful little minx 
had actually found him out and pounced 
upon him. But Sir Arthur should not get 
this letter, at all events ! She was deter- 
mined of that The footman was still 

28—2 
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whispering with the lady's-maid upon the 
landings though even at that moment Selina 
could detect the rustling of skirts about to 
descend the staircase. Before they had 
swept over half a dozen rods, however, the 
letter was safe in her pocket, and she was 
standing demurely on the door-mat where the 
footman had left her, waiting for an answer to 
her inquiry. 

* Mrs. Chasemore have not yet decided, 
madam^ I believe, on renewing her " At 
'Omes," ' said the simpering lady's-maid, ' as 
her 'ealth is not so strong as we could wish 
for; but if she makes up her mind, as the 
season advances, to 'ave them, the cards will 
be sent out as usual to her friends.' 

' Oh, thank you ! Yes, of course ! That 
is all I wished to know,' replied Miss Far- 
thingale, anxious to get out of the house 
again before the man-servant should detect 
(if he ever would detect) the absence of the 
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purloined letter which she had secured in the 
depths of her pocket. But the door was 
opened, and she regained the street in 
safety. 



CHAPTER VII. 

*YOU HAVE A SON TO INHERIT, I BELIEVE.' 

As Mrs. Vivian Chasemore's carriage, with 
its handsome horses and well-appointed 
servants, drove up to the door of the house 
in Premier Street on that afternoon in 
March, and, clad in the sables that had 
excited her mother's envy, she languidly 
descended from it, you would have thought 
she had been used to such luxuries all her 
life, and had become quite indifferent to their 
possession. But that was very far from 
being the case. It is true that she let the 
costly velvet dress she wore trail up the 
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steps and through the hall, and that she 
never even cast a glance towards the stands 
of exotic flowers that filled the house with so 
sweet a perfume, nor on the marble Mercury 
that graced the staircase, although it called 
forth the rapturous admiration of all her 
friends. Two years and a half had accus- 
tomed her to the idea that all these luxuries 
were hers by right, but she did not value the 
position they placed her in the less, because 
she had ceased to care for themselves. Her 
maid was waiting at the foot of the staircase 
to relieve her of her cloak and furs, and then 
Regina passed into the drawing-room, where 
the footman followed her to lower the blinds 
and light the gas. She found Vivian sitting 
there in the dusk : not reading, but reclining 
in an arm-chair by the fire, with his eyes 
fixed upon the flickering flame. 

* How lazy you look,' was all that she 
remarked, as she threw herself into the oppo- 
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site seat. ' I cannot imagine how people can 
waste their time when there is so much to 
do in the world. Where's Sir Arthur ?' 

' Not knowing, can't say !' yawned Vivian, 
who did not appear in the least inclined to 
defend himself against her accusation of 
laziness. 

She turned from him with a gesture of 
impatience. 

* Anybody called this afternoon, James ?' 
she inquired of the servant. 

' Miss Farthingale called, madam, and 
Mrs. Dampier, and Colonel Pay ton, and a 
lady who wouldn't leave her name.' 

* Wouldn't leave her name! How very 
strange ! What was she like ?' 

* She was a stout lady, madam, dressed 
in black — with — with — a fresh colour and 
light yellowish sort of hair !' 

At this description Vivian appeared to 
rouse himself. 
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* I don't know her/ said Regina. * I can't 
think who it can have been.' 

* She said I was to tell you an old friend 
had called, madam, and that she would take 
her chance of finding you at home another 
day.' 

* Some begging petition, you may be sure/ 
exclaimed Vivian. * Did she walk lame, 
James T 

* Well, sir, now you come to speak of it, I 
think the lady did limp a little as she went 
down the steps.' 

* I know the person ; a regular begging 
impostor. If ever she presumes to call here 
again, say you told Mrs. Chasemore of her 
visit, and she forbade you to admit her. Do 
you understand me i^' 

* Yes, sir,' replied the servant, as he left 
the room. 

Regina did not like such a summary order 
being given in her name. As soon as ever 
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the man had disappeared she attacked her 
husband. 

* I must say it is rather cool of you, 
Vivian, deciding who shall and who shall 
not be admitted to my presence, without the 
slightest reference to me. How do you 
know but what I wish to see this woman and 
hear what she has to say for myself ?' 

* I know nothing about it, Regina ; but I 
am quite sure I shall not allow you to do so. 
I recognise the person from the description, 
and she is not one I wish you to know.' 

' This becomes mysterious ! Are you 
afraid she may be able to tell me too much ?' 

* Not at all, my dear. You know that 
before I married you I unburdened my con- 
science of all that it was necessary for you to 
hear of my former life, and that since that 
time I have been wholly and solely yours in 
thought, word, and deed !' 

* Ah ! so you say P 
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* Regina !* ejaculated Vivian, in a tone of 
reproach ; ^ have I ever deceived you ?' 

* I really don't know ! Some people say 
that everything is fair in love or war. And 
here we have not been in London a fortnight 
before a mysterious female calls to see me, 
who won't leave her name, and whom you 
are evidently most anxious to prevent my 
meeting/ 

She spoke so coldly that Vivian felt 
annoyed. He loved his wife very dearly 
still, and her want of sympathy with 
all he did and said was the sorrow of his 
life. 

* You are quite right, Regina,' he answered^ 
with a sigh. ' I am most anxious to prevent 
your becoming acquainted with that person, 
though not for the motive you ascribe to me. 
I should have wished to keep both her name 
and her existence a secret from you, as I da 
not consider she is fit to be mentioned even in 
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your presence ; but, since you are so unjust, 
I will tell you in self-defence that I feel 
certain your mysterious visitor is no other 
than my step-mother — my poor father's 
widow. Now, are you satisfied ?' 

* With what ?' 

* My determination to exclude her from 
this house/ 

* I really don't see why you should do so,' 
replied Regina, as she played with the 
strings of her bonnet. 

* You don't see that I have good reasons 
for forbidding you to make the acquaintance 
of that woman, when I have told you of her 
depraved and vicious habits, and that it was 
in consequence of her base conduct towards 
myself that I ran away from my father's 
house and went on the stage ? Regina ! you 
are trying me too far. Remember that I do 
not take a jest well.' 

' Oh, you need not remind me of that. 
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Vivian. Every one knows how touchy you 
can be when you are contradicted. But if I 
think a thing is wrong, I must say so. It will 
seem very strange to the world that your 
father's widow is not admitted to your house, 
and especially after the company you have 
been in the habit of keeping.' 

* What company ?' 

* Why, actors and actresses and all the sorts 
of low people you meet on the stage. You 
can ask a person like Mr. Selwyn to stay 
under the same roof with me, yet you forbid 
me to speak to your own father's wife.' 

' Everard Selwyn is a gentleman by birth 
and breeding, and this woman is not a 
gentlewoman. Even if she were, her de- 
grading habits unfit her for the society of her 
own class. I am astonished at her impudence 
in calling here. You see that she dared not 
leave her name, for fear it should reach my 
ears. She knows what sort of a reception 
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she would get from me. She sought an 
interview with me, Regina, before we went 
abroad, and I told her then, as plainly as I 
could speak, that she should never cross the 
threshold of any house which held my wife. 
And I mean to stick to my word/ 

' Well, I advise you not to tell any one 
about it but myself, Vivian. Some wives 
might be made suspicious by so much 
caution, and begin to fancy there was more 
than a stern sense of virtue behind it 
;all.' 

* Are you suspicious, Regina ?' 

' I ?' with a careless laugh. ' No, indeed ! 
I am not jealous of you, Vivian, if you 
imagine that* 

* I never thought it, my dear. You are 
not fond enough of me to be jealous. But 
you are very much disposed just now to be 
rebellious.' 

* Neither one nor the other! What is 
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Mrs. General Chas.emore to me ? I think 
only of what the world will say/ 

* I should think it ought to be quite 
sufficient excuse to the world, that it was 
through her double dealing that I was cast 
upon It to make my way as I best could/ 

* The less said about that the better, 
Vivian. I wish you would never allude to 
the circumstance.' 

* I know you have no sympathy for what I 
went through.' 

' It is hardly to be expected I should. If 
you had chosen any decent and respectable 
calling, it might be different ; but to think 
that her husband has been a low, common 
actor cannot be very pleasant to any woman's 
feelings.' 

* I was never low nor common, Regina ! 
And at all events you didn't find me so much 
so as to prevent your becoming my wife.' 

' I don't deny that you might have been 
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worse, or that you have improved since our 
marriage. But you will allow that the stage 
is not the calling for a man of your birth/ 
rejoined Regina, as she gathered up her 
draperies and swept from the apartment. 

Vivian looked after her and sighed. She 
had not said anything, perhaps, that was 
positively unkind or defiant, but she had 
uttered each sentence in a cold and indif- 
ferent manner, which proved too plainly, at 
least to his warm heart, that yearned for 
sympathy and affection, that she had none 
for him. Won by her beauty and grace, he 
had fondly hoped that her mind and spirit 
would prove equal to the charms of her 
person, and for many months after their 
marriage he had tried to impart life to the 
statue he had purchased for fifty thousand 
pounds. But when the first excitement at 
her success was over, and Regina had had 
time to settle down to the wonderful con- 
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viction that all the ills and annoyances of 
poverty were past, and she was a rich woman, 
her husband found to his dismay that she 
grew less cordial and more self-absorbed 
everyday. Men cannot go on enthusiastically 
embracing a piece of marble for ever. They 
need some small return in order to keep 
their raptures alive. And Regina was one of 
those women who hate kissing, and say so 
openly. Vivian's warm lips never got more 
than a cheek presented to them, and under 
any excess of ardour Regina was sure to 
express impatience and dislike. So that, 
little by little, the endearments which are thi^ 
very life of conjugal love had died away, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Vivian Chasemore were begin- 
ning to live with each other (as so many 
thousands of married wretches do) on terms 
of amiable acquaintanceship* She went her 
separate way, making her own friends, 
engagements^ and purchases, without the 
VOL. II. 29 
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slightest reference to her husband ; whilst 
Vivian, in like manner, having been too 
often offended by returning to the house to 
find his wife had left it, came home or 
stayed out as fancy dictated to him, feeling 
quite sure that no one would be made 
anxious by his absence, or dday dinner ten 
minutes in anticipation of his return. 

Few quarrels had ever taken place between 
them, for R^na was too el^rant to use 
strong language or strong actions, like that 
poor untut€»ed little savage Bonnie Masters ; 
and Vivian, after a few loving reproaches that 
entirely £auled in their purpose, was too proud 
not to hide his disappointment in the depths 
oi his heart. He still admired his wife more 
than any woman he had ever seen, and he 
still felt that the old passionate love needed 
but a look on her part to return in full force 
upon him ; but he had ceased to give expres- 
sion to either feeling* One mutual desire 
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alone possessed them, and that they never 
mentioned to each other : the ardent wish for 
progeny. Vivian desired it from a much 
purer motive than his wife did. He thought 
that maternity might develop all the good 
which he fondly believed to be latent in 
Regina's character ; that the possession of a 
child would draw their hearts together in the 
sacred link of father and mother, and give 
them something to live for and hope for in 
the future. 

Regina's desire was founded on a lower 
basis. She could not help remembering the 
terms of Sir Peregrine Chasemore's will, and 
that, if Vivian died without an heir, the 
whole of tlie property would pass to Sir 
Arthur, and she would be left penniless as 
she was before her marriage. Her husband 
had wished, and wished still, to persuade 
her to live more within their income, in order 
that he might lay by some of the interest to 

2Q— 2 
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form a fund for her possible widowhood ; but 
she would not permit him to do so, and all 
he had been able to accomplish was to insure 
his life heavily in her behalf. Young, strongj^ 
and healthy, he probably thought little of the 
chance of death that lay before him, but she 
never forgot it. Night and day the question 
was before her, ' What should she do were 
she left widowed and childless ?' and, as Lady 
William had shrewdly observed, the intense 
longing for an heir was having the worst 
effect upon her health and spirits. She re- 
sented her disappointment, also, by a peevish 
and irritable manner towards her husband, 
who had had the very first advice on her 
condition, and carried her to Nice and 
various other places, in hopes of making her 
stronger. Yet here they were back in 
London again, with Regina as languid as 
ever, and no apparent chance of the ardently 
wished-for baby. This little failure in her 
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matrimonial speculation made Mrs. Vivian 
Chasemore almost rude in her behaviour to 
Sir Arthur. She had never had more than 
a passing fancy for that gentleman, founded 
on his title and prospective fortune, and since 
her marriage with his cousin, their relations 
had been so distant that she considered it a 
gross liberty on the- baronet's part to es- 
tablish himself in their house on his re- 
turn from Algiers, as if it were his natural 
home. 

She believed he had invited himself for 
the sole motive of spying out * how the land 
lay,' and she resented his presumption in 
consequence. She was barely civil to him — 
a mood on her part which seemed rather to 
amuse Sir Arthur than to affront him, and 
for which warm-hearted and hospitable 
Vivian amply made up by the genuine 
welcome he accorded to his cousin. The 
family party at this time was also increased 
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by the addition of Mr. Everard Selwyn, 
Vivian's old friend, whom he had persuaded 
to take a holiday to help him get over one 
(rf the dullest months in London. The three 
men were merry enough at the dinner that 
succeeded the conversation I have related, 
and, before the meal was concluded, had 
agreed to spend the rest of the evening at 
the theatre, for which Regina heard them 
take their departure as she sat in solitary 
state in her drawing-room, sipping a cup of 
coffee. No loving husband ran in for five 
minutes to give her a farewell kiss and smile 
before he left the house with his friends. 
Vivian would have done it a year ago, but 
Regina had so often called him * childish and 
silly ' for asking for or giving such a token 
of affection, that he had discontinued the 
practice. She felt a little lonely as the 
hall-door was shut upon them, but she tried 
to persuade herself that the house was much 
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pleasanter and quieter without their pre- 
sence. 

Then she pondered awhile on the strange- 
ness of Mrs. General Chasemore's visit, and 
thought she should like to hear what the 
lady had to say for herself, and finally she 
rang the bell and desired the footman to 
send her maid to her. Mrs. Perkins ap- 
peared. She was a young woman of not 
more than Regina's own age, who had never 
been Mrs. Perkins nor Mrs. Anybody Else, 
but had adopted the matronly prefix to her 
name because it made the *low menials in 
the servants' 'all,' as she denominated them, 
* more mindful of her position.' 

* Perkins !' commenced Regina, ' did you 
see the lady who called this afternoon and 
refused to leave her name ?* 

* No, ma'am, I didn't! James he called 
me down to speak with Miss Farthingale, 
but the other lady was gone by that time. 
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' Mr. Chasemore gave James an order not 
to admit her if she comes again. He thinks 
she is some begging letter-writer, who will 
worry me for money. Gentlemen don't un- 
derstand these things, you know. But I 
wish to speak to her in case she requires 
relief, and when she calls, if your master 
should be out, see that she is shown up to 
my private room. Do you understand me ?' 

'Oh yes, ma'am, certainly — if you will 
make it right with James, ma'am.' 

* No ! I don't want to be bothered with 
James. It is your business to "make it 
right," as you express it, with him. You 
have your orders, and all you have to do is 
to obey them.' 

*Yes, ma'am — certainly, ma'am. If the 
master should be out^ you say?' repeated 
Mrs. Perkins, rolling up her apron- 
strings. 

* Just so I If the master should be out, of 
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course! I don't want him to be knocking 
up against this person when he has just said 
she is not to be admitted. You are growing 
stupid, Perkins ! You will have to brighten 
up a little, or you will compel me to fill your 
place with a more competent person/ 

' Oh no, ma'am, I hope not. I always do 
my best to please you, ma'am, and I should 
be very sorry not to give you satisfaction. I 
will see that your orders are attended to, 
ma'am/ exclaimed the obsequious Perkins, as 
she curtseyed herself out of the room. 

But not without a pang at being pledged 
to deceive the bright-eyed, gay-tempered 
master t 

Vivian was twice as popular in the ser- 
vants' hall as his beautiful wife. But a 
mistress is paramount in her own household, 
and every menial knows who holds the reins 
of government In consequence therefore of 
this stratagem, and in spite of James's and 
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Perkins's fears, it was announced to Regina, 
some five or six days afterwards, that the 
lady who had refused to give her name had 
called again, and was at that moment await- 
ing her presence in the boudoir, where Mrs. 
Vivian Chasemore went with all haste to 
greet her. 

The boudoir was a fanciful little room 
which Vivian had fitted up with all sorts of 
treasures for the reception of his bride, and 
when Regina entered it on the present occa- 
sion, she found the stout lady, who has been 
already described, busily employed in ex- 
amining a rare bit of china through her 
double eyeglass. 

* Mrs. Vivian Chasemore, I presume !' said 
the stranger, as she turned at the opening of 
the door and confronted Regina ; and then 
the latter perceived that she had a slight halt 
in her walk, as though one hip was weak or 
had been injured. * I must introduce 
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myself/ she continued, as Regina bowed in 
acquiescence to her remark ; * though it seems 
hard, Mrs. Vivian, that I should have to do 
so. I am Mrs. Chasemore, the widow of 
the late General Chasemore, and your hus- 
band's step-mother. But perhaps you have 
never even been informed of my existence.' 

* Oh yes, I have f replied Regina, as she 
motioned her visitor to a chair. 

This rouged and dyed and whitened 
woman was the very last sort of person to 
take her fancy or engage her interest, and 
yet she had a curiosity to learn what brought 
her there which would not be baulked. 

' Indeed ! I hardly thought that Vivian 
would have had the grace to mention my 
name to you. Ah ! my dear, he has not 
been a good step-son to me, though you may 
not like to hear it, and his poor father was 
actually hurried into his grave by his un- 
dutiful conduct.' 
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* I am very sorry/ faltered the wife, who 
hardly knew what to reply to such an accu- 
sation. ' Do you mean by his going on the 
stage, Mrs. Chasemore ?* 

* Partly ! And there was a shocking thing 
for a man of his birth and education to do, 
leaving such a home as he had too, replete 
with every comfort and luxury, to wallow in 
the mire of social life ! It was the General's 
death-blow — positively and truly his death- 
blow !' 

' I quite agree with you that it was a 
shocking thing,' said Regina, gravely. ' In- 
deed, we never speak of it, the reminiscence 
, is so painful.' 

* Ah ! you feel it too ! I thought you 
would, reared in the refinement of aristo- 
cratic society; but I suppose Vivian bears 
your animadversions on the subject better 
than he used to do mine.' 

^ I am afraid not He has still a great 
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hankering after his stage friends, and will not 
hear a word against them/ 

*Well, it is a mercy his grandfather's 
eccentric will came in force to save him from 
such a gulf. He is quite a brand plucked 
from the burning. He will be more careful 
in choosing his acquaintance now, it is to be 
hoped, for your sake and that of his family. 
You have a son to inherit, I believe ?' 

* No, I have not,' replied Regina, with a 
deeper shade over her beautiful face. 

* What a pity ! and when every alley 
swarms with dirty brats ! However^ let us 
hope for the best. I never had much love 
for the new baronet. A self-sufficient, con- 
ceited, money-grasping cad !' 

* Hard terms,' said Mrs. Vivian, smiling. 

* Nothing could be too hard for Sir Arthur, 
my dear, in my opinion, and I'd do a great 
deal to strip him of his title. But we must 
manage to keep him out of the money. I'm 
afraid it's entailed.' 
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* Yes/ 

'Ah! so old Farthingale told me. It is 
just like Sir Peregrine. He never could do 
a kind thing without some condition that 
rendered it worthless. Does your husband 
know that I'm here ?* continued Mrs. Chase- 
more suddenly, as she turned round upon 
Regina. 

To this question the other woman did not 
know what to reply, and in her confusion 
blurted out the truth. 

' To be plain with you, he does not He 
was angry when he found out from the 
servant's description that you had called last 
week, and gave orders you were not to be 
admitted. But I thought you might have 
something of consequence to say to me, and 
so I ventured privately to countermand his 
order. Still, I would rather Vivian did not 
hear of your visit to-day.' 

Mrs. Chasemore fixed her eyes upon 
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Regina's face and guessed the truth in a 
moment. 

^Something to say to youl she repeated, 
with a harsh laugh. * I fancy I should find a 
great many things to say to you, that would 
considerably open your eyes, if we had time 
to discuss the past. Ah! you're a sharp 
girl, my dear, but you don't know everything 
yet And so you don't get on too well with 
Vivian, eh ?' 

* I did not say so, Mrs. Chasemore.' 

* No, but you've let it out all the same. 
Well, never mind ; you're not worse off than 
others. It's the usual fate of married people. 
If you had been very happy together, perhaps 
I should not have ventured to intrude myself 
upon your presence. You would have believed 
all he told you, and the very worst of me ' 

* Indeed, Mrs. Chasemore ^ 

' You needn't take the trouble to deny it, 
my dear. Master Vivian has not concealed 
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his real opinion of me, even from myself. I 
have the misfortune to know a great deal 
more about his former life than he would 
care to be repeated to his wife, and therefore 
he has been most anxious to keep us separate. 
There is no secret in the matter. He told 
me so, before you went abroad, with his own 
lips.' 

* But I always understood that you and he 
quarrelled so violently in his father's lifetime 
that it was the cause of his going on the 
stage, Mrs. Chasemore.' 

' That is what Vivian told you, is it ? It 
only proves how men will stoop to deceive 
when they have anything to gain by it I 
shall not attempt to deny the charge. I have 
only called here for the purpose of assuring 
you that there is no enmity on my side, and 
that if I am not admitted to your house in 
common with other visitors, it is by your 
husband's wishes, and not mine.' 
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' But it is unheard of/ said Regina, warmly, 
* that his father's widow should be excluded. 
Believe me, Mrs. Chasemore, that / have 
had nothing to do with it, and I shall tell 
Vivian my opinion on the matter as soon as 
he returns home.' 

* Pray do nothing of the sort. It will only 
make things worse instead of better. I never 
go out in society now, for my health has been 
very indifferent since the poor general died. 
It is a very lonely condition to be a widow, 
my dear, as I dare say your mamma has 
often told you. But I thought I should like 
to have a look at you, and to assure you that, 
if I can ever be of the least service to you, I 
shall be delighted.' 

* You are very kind. But it would seem 
strange to make use of a friend who was not 
even admitted to my house. You had better 
let me speak to Vivian about it. I don't in 
the least mind his being angry.' 

VOL. II. 30 
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* You will do no good. His enmity to me 
is too deep-rooted, and some day you will 
know the cause. But if I might sometimes 
see you alone in the dusk as now, and hear 
how you are getting on together, it would 
give me great pleasure/ 

* I will give my maid orders to bring you 
up here whenever you call. If you ask for 
her, she will always let you know exactly 
who is in the house and who is out of it. 
But I am generally alone, when I am at 
home, in the afternoons.^ 

* I may hope, then, sometimes to see you. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Vivian, I wish you would 
remember that there are two sides to every 
question, and that the rash act by which my 
step-son cut himself off from his friends and 
family requires some very strong excuse to 
render it justifiable.' 

^Nothing could justify it,' cried Regina, 
*and it is absurd to suppose that you can 
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have been the cause. I tell him so every 
day, and yet he brings his horrid actor 
acquaintances, that he knows I cannot bear 
the sight of, to stay in the house, and sit 
down to the same table with me.* 

* From which his poor father's widow is 
excluded/ sighed Mrs. Chasemore. * Ah ! 
well, my dear, he may yet live to know his 
true friends from his false ones.' 

* I should like to have a good long talk 
with you,' said Regina, as her visitor rose to 
leave. ' When will you come again ?' 

* Well, I think, under the circumstances, I 
had better not come unless you send for me. 
Here is my card and address. Should you 
be alone any day or evening, and would like 
to have my company, I shall be delighted to 
bestow it on you.' 

* I will let you know the first opportunity, 
Mrs. Chasemore. I long to hear all you can 
tell me of Vivian's former life.' 

30—2 
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* That would take a good many evenings I 
am afraid, my dear/ replied Mrs. General 
Chasemore, with an ominous shake of the 
head, as she shook hands with Regina and 
quitted the room. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'you have killed the best part in me/ 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
General Chasemore left her step-son's house. 
Mrs. Perkins, who was sent downstairs as 
avant-courier to see that the coast was clear, 
and order James to be in readiness to open 
the door, whispered to him pertly that ' the 
master's ma ' was ready to go, and he was to 
* bundle her out before any one saw her/ 

The occupants of the servants' hall had 
guessed the identity of the supposed ' begging 
impostor' from the beginning, and from am- 
biguous sentences dropped here and there, 
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had gathered pretty nearly the whole of her 
history, and the terms she was on with her 
step-son, before she paid her second visit to 
the house. What a mistake it is to suppose 
that we can ever keep anything a secret from 
our servants ! The footman who stands be- 
hind their chairs knows how often his master 
and mistress have words together, as well as 
they do themselves, and the maid that 
brushes out her lady s hair has guessed 
whither her affections are wandering before 
her own heart has decided the question. 

James stuck his tongue in his cheek as 
Perkins delivered Regina's message to him, 
and then stationed himself at the hall-door, 
peeping through the side-panes of glass at 
the outer world, after the fashion of London 
footmen, whilst he awaited the advent of 
Mrs. General Chasemore. In another minute 
she had passed through the hall, and been let 
out of the house in apparent safety. 
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But fortune was against her. As she 
reached the lowest step, Vivian, lounging 
home from his club earlier than usual, and on 
foot, which he seldom did, turned from Port- 
land Place into Premier Street, and recog- 
nised her figure. His step-mother was near- 
sighted : she lost the opportunity, therefore, 
of crossing the road and getting but of his 
way, and the consequence was that they 
ahnost ran into each other^s arms. Mrs. 
Chasemore would gladly have passed him, 
but Vivian would not let her do so. He 
guessed the reason of her contiguity to his 
residence, and was boiling with passion, even 
as he raised his hat, with the same courtesy 
with which he would have saluted any other 
lady of his acquaintance. 

* Mrs. Chasemore,* he said, as he stopped 
in front of her, ' I must request a few words 
with you before you go any further.' 

* God bless my soul ! it's Vivian !' she re- 
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plied, looking at him through her glasses 
with a brazen air. * Why, I thought you fine 
London gentlemen never left your clubs till 
it was time for your dinner ! Whatever 
brings you home at five o'clock ?' 

'Good luck, perhapSj since I have run 
against you. It is not the first time you 
have been in this neighbourhood, Mrs. 
Chasemore ! I must request it will be the 
last.' 

* You request it, indeed 1 What next ? 
Is the whole of Portland Place and its en- 
virons your property, that one must ask your 
leave before placing a foot in it ?* 

* You know what I mean well enough \ 
You called at my house the other day with 
the intention of seeing my wife. Well, I 
don't intend that you shall see my wife — 
that is all !* 

* Is the lady so submissive, then, that your 
will is law to her 1!* 
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' She will be submissive in this instance^ 
because I will make her so/ 

' Dear me ! You seem to rule the roast 
with a vengeance I But take care you don't 
go too far. Our sex is apt to overleap a 
strained authority/ 

* My wife has no desire to overleap mine 
— at all events, in this instance. She has 
been carefully brought up, and is most par- 
ticular in her own choice of acquaintances/ 

* Ah, I know your compliments of old, 
Vivian ! But you have yet to prove that I 
have been calling on your carefully brought- 
up wife/ 

* I saw you descend the steps of my^ 
house !' 

* Perhaps I was inquiring for you.' 

* You may save yourself the trouble for 
the future. Once for all, Mrs. Chasemore,^ 
any servant of mine that admits you shall get 
his dismissal. I don't wish to repeat what 
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has so often been said between us before ; 
but, after your past conduct to my father and 
myself, you shall never pass the threshold of 
any house of mine ! Do you understand 
me?' 

* You make your meaning plain enough, 
and with your usual politeness/ 

* I don't want to be rude, but you force me 
to be plain-spoken ! You have already com- 
pelled me to speak to my servants much 
more openly than I like to do upon such 
subjects, and to forbid them to allow you to 
enter the house.' 

' Oh, your servants are doubtless as sub- 
missive as your wife !' cried Mrs. Chasemore, 
ironically. 

A suspicion darted into Vivian's mind. 

* Is it possible that you have been ad- 
mitted ?' he asked inquisitively. 

But Mrs. Chasemore perceived that she 
had gone too far. 
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' It is not possible that you can require to 
put such a question to me/ she replied, 
* since you are so assured of the fealty of 
your household.' 

* I will find it out, however, before another 
hour is over our heads ; and those who have 
disobeyed my orders shall suffer for it!' he 
said, as he strode away from her and entered 
his home. 

James answered the door to him. He 
saw at a glance that his master was ruffled, 
and dreaded what he might have heard. 
Vivian desired that he would follow him to 
the library. 

* Who has been here this afternoon ?' he 
demanded, in a determined tone of voice, as 
the door was closed behind them. The ser- 
vant commenced to stammer. ' None of 
your shuffling !' exclaimed his master. * You 
know what I mean well enough. I gave 
you a strict order last week not to admit a 
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certain person to my house, and I met her 
just now descending the steps. Has she 
been here or no ?' 

James did not know what to answer. He 
wished to screen his mistress ; but he was not 
a liar by nature, and the best manner in which 
to shield her did not occur readily to him. 

' If you please, sir, I wish you'd ask Mrs. 
Perkins about it.' 

' I shall do no such thing ! My orders 
were given to you, and I demand an answer 
to my question from you. Has that woman 
been admitted to this house to-day ?' 

' Well, sir, it was entirely by Mrs. Perkins's 
orders. It went altogether against me to 
do it !' 

' Mrs. Perkins's orders !' thundered Vivian. 
* Who is Mrs. Perkins, I should like to know ^ 
Is she the mistress of this house .^ How 
dare you try to screen yourself behind Mrs. 
Perkins V 
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'Well, sir, she brought me her mistress's 
•orders, of course, and I didn't know how to 
go against ihem. Tm very sorry if I've 
•disobeyed you, sir, but it's very hard for a 
servant to know what to do, when two 
people pull different ways.* 

* Two people pull different ways^ The 
homely expression cut Vivian's heart like a 
knife. He felt it to be so true. But he was 
too proud to let his servant guess how he 
had wounded him. 

' There's only one master in this house, 
James, and as you don't seem to know the 
fact, you'll have to learn it. Go and fetch 
Perkins, and return here with her — at once ! 
Do you hear ?' 

The footman, with a most crestfallen air, 
left the room to find the lady's-maid. She 
was in Regina's dressing-room, busy over 
something that was required immediately, 
and very unwilling to leave it ; but when she 
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heard James's story, she looked as grave as 
he, and bundled her work to one side at 
once. 

* Lor ! you don't mean to tell me as the 
master's found it out f she exclaimed. * Well, 
there will be a flare-up, and no mistake, for 
when them two get to loggerheads, they 
don't seem to care what they say to one 
another. But 'taint our fault, any way, and 
the master^s too good not to see that, if it's 
only put to him in the proper light' 

But Mrs. Perkins was rather mistaken in 
her calculations on Vivian's * goodness.' He 
was standing on the hearthrug when the 
servants re-entered the room, restlessly tap- 
ping the floor with his foot ; whilst a deep 
spot of crimson burned ominously in either 
cheek. 

'Perkins/ he commenced, *by whose 
orders did you tell James to admit the lady 
who has been here this afternoon ?' 
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' She wasn't here more than half an hour, 
sir, I am sure, on the whole/ 

* Will you answer my question ?' said 
Vivian, angrily. * Who told you to tell 
James to admit her ?' 

* My mistress, sir/ replied Perkins, whim- 
pering ; * and I'm sure it's very 'ard upon a 
poor servant when she's bound to obey her 
lady in hall things, even if she do go against 
the master, to find as she's only blamed for 
her pains.' 

* Did you understand that this woman was 
to be admitted against my express orders to 
the contrary ?' 

' Of course you did !' interposed James, who 
felt it would be a comfort to have a partner 
in his guilt. * We've talked it over, scores of 
times, and wondered at missus going against 
the master for such as her.' 

* But I didn't know ' began the woman. 

* No more of this !' interrupted Vivian ; 
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* one of you is as bad as the other, and you 
will both leave my service to-morrow morn- 
ing/ At this abrupt intelligence the servants 
were aghast. 

* Leave your service, sir 1' they exclaimed 
simultaneously. 

' Certainly ! The first duty of a servant is 
obedience, and you have both failed in it. I 
will not keep you a day longer under my 
roof. The butler shall pay you your month's 
wages, and you will quit the house by twelve 
o'clock. And I will treat any other senrant 
who dares to dispute my authority, never 
mind at whose instigation, in the same 
manner.' 

But when the two domestics had mourn- 
fully retired, Vivian felt that his anger was 
not yet appeased. It had not been directed 
against the right object. Perkins and James 
might have failed in their allegiance to him- 
self, but who, after all, was to blame them. 
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when they had been instigated to re- 
bellion by his own wife ? He felt that he 
must see Regina, and he knew the interview 
would be a trying one. His servants dis- 
obedience might make him angry, but his 
wife's cut him to the soul. The dismissal 
of his whole household could not purify it, 
whilst she held the reins of government and 
guided it in an opposite direction from what 
he desired her. He could wreak his ven- 
geance on his poor irresponsible menials, by 
depriving them of a situation ; but his beau- 
tiful wayward wife, whom he still loved so 
much, and who was so essentially indifferent 
to him, what could he do to make her tract- 
able and obedient t Nothing but love or 
fear can guide a woman, and Regina knew 
neither feeling. She was totally free from 
all apprehension of difficulty or danger, and 
seemed to think her position so secure, that 
she could afford to act just as she chose. 
VOL* II. 31 
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The position which, had she loved him, she 
would have dreaded to lose — her sovereignty 
over her husband's heart — was a matter which 
she would have laughed to scorn had it been 
presented to her. But she could feel anger, 
deep and lasting, if any of her pet designs 
were frustrated, and Vivian feared to raise 
a tempest in her which he might find it diffi- 
cult to quell. Yet his mind was so firmly 
made up upon this subject of Mrs. General 
Chasemore, that he resolved at all costs to 
speak. He was still cogitating what he 
should say to Regina, and how in a few 
strong words he should nfiake her understand 
that he would not be thwarted, when she 
saved him the trouble of further deliberation, 
by appearing in the library ready armed for 
battle, 

Mrs, Perkins had flow^n weeping to her 
mistress, to communicate the sad result of 
their joint duplicity ; and the idea that 
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Vivian had dared to dismiss her private 
attendant without her sanction, had roused 
Regina to a fury. As she entered the room 
and slammed the door behind her, Vivian 
thought he had never seen her look so hand- 
some. An angry flush had mounted into 
her usually colourless cheeks, and her eyes 
glowed with passion. 

'What do you mean, Vivian,' she com- 
menced loudly, * by dismissing my maid 
without my authority? I never heard of 
such a thing before, and I won't stand it. 
Perkins is my servant, not yours ; and I 
refuse to allow her to leave this house on 
the dismissal of any one but myself.* 

Vivian had hoped to argue the point with 
his wife coolly ; but her insolent manner 
irritated him, though the voice in which he 
answered her was apparently calm. 

'What you allow, or do not allow, is not 
of the slightest consequence in this matter, 

31—2 
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Regina. The servants have disobeyed my 
orders, and they will leave my service, as I 
told them ; and after what has passed, you 
should be glad, instead of sorry, to think that 
they will be removed from your sight/ 

* And for what reason, pray ?' she de- 
manded. 

' Because, if you thought rightly, it should 
be a source of constant humiliation to you to 
keep under your eyes two people whom you 
have stooped to make your companions in 
deceiving me/ 

* No such thing ! I laid my commands 
upon them, as you might have done, and 
they obeyed them. And if you procure fresh 
servants to-morrow, they shall not remain in 
this house unless they obey what orders I 
choose to give them/ 

' Then you must learn to make your orders 
agree with mine. I confess that James and 
Perkins are not nearly so much to blame as 
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you are, but you have brought these conse- 
quences upon their heads, and they must 
bear the brunt of them/ 

* If I am to blame, pray what do you con- 
sider you should be, who shut your doors in 
the face of your own father's widow, just be- 
cause you are afraid of what she may disclose 
concerning you ?' 

* Is that one of the lies that woman has 
already been pouring into your ears ?' cried 
Vivian, roused by her manner to show his 
irritation as well as feel it. 

* I don't believe it to be a lie ! I might 
have done so if you had not appeared so 
terribly afraid of my meeting your step- 
mother ; but your very fear proclaims that 
you have something to dread from her/ 

*Take care what you say, Regina. You 
had better not go too far !' replied her hus- 
band, with closed teeth. 

' Oh ! you don't suppose I am afraid of 
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speaking the truth, or of any one speaking it 
of me. Thank goodness, my antecedents 
are at the service of anybody who may feel 
an interest in them/ 

* It would be very strange, considering you 
are a woman, if they were not/ 

' I don't know that ! There are very few 
women nowadays who can afford to have the 
whole of their single lives laid bare.' 

* What extraordinary specimens of the sex 
you must have been in the habit of asso- 
ciating with !' 

* Perhaps I have 1 More extraordinary 
than such as you made your companions 
when you adopted that honourable profession 
— the stage.* 

' I often wish I had never left it/ said 
Vivian, impatiently. * The friends I made 
there were at least honest. They didn't 
collude with their inferiors in order to de- 
ceive me/ 
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' Oh, that's a hit at me, of course ! So 
gentlemanly and delicate of you to turn 
everything I say into a fresh reproach. It 
shows what a good effect your early training 
has had upon you.' 

' It has had at least the effect of making 
me independent and determined to be the 
master in my own house, and of my own 
wife. And that you appear still to have 
to learn, Regina.* 

* Assertion is no proof ! You will have 
to prove yourself my master before I shall 
acknowledge you as such.' 

* Don't force me to prove it in any way 
which we may regret hereafter. Come, 
Regina, I have no wish to deal with you 
otherwise than gently in this matter I Only 
give me your word of honour that this woman 
whom I know to be a most unfit associate 
for you, shall never again be admitted to 
our house, and I will say no more about it.' 
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' Indeed ! I shall promise nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, I desire that you 
countermand the orders you have laid upon 
James and Perkins. It is a gross insult to 
me, as the mistress of the house, that they 
should be dismissed because they have done 
as I had told them to do.' 

' Then you must put up with the insult. 
You may be the mistress of the house, and I 
have never disputed your authority until now ; 
but you are not mistress of yourself, and it is 
time you learned who is your master !' 

' My master indeed !' cried Regina. * I 
would acknowledge no man as such, even if 
he were the king upon his throne !' 

* Youll have to acknowledge me as such, 
all the same/ returned Vivian coolly ; * and 
the sooner the better, for your own sake as 
well as mine. I have let you have your way 
too long, and it is time you should submit to 
my controL' 
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' Submit to your control !' she echoed 
scornfully. * Make me do it if you can ! I 
defy you !' 

He strode to her side, and grasped her by 
the arm. 

' Don't make me use brute force/ he said 
in a low voice, as he looked her full in the 
face. 

Regina did not blench before him. She 
stared at him back again, hard and unyielding 
as brass. 

'Just what I should have expected of you/ 
she said mockingly ; * wrench my arm out of 
the socket, do ! It would only be on a piece 
with the rest of your manly behaviour. Brute 
force indeed ! Why, it's the only sort of 
force which you know how to exercise upon 
a woman/ 

* I am not likely to hurt you,' he returned, 
* but if you continue in this state of rebellion 
I shall disgrace you, by locking you up in 
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your own room until you come to your 
senses. Once for all, Regina, I will be 
obeyed, and it is useless your attempting to 
oppose me. I have never interfered with 
any of your associates or pleasures until now, 
but here I am firm. You must promise me 
never to see Mrs. General Chasemore again, 
or I shall take means to make you obedient.' 
'Well then, I shall not promise you. 
There !' Vivian's handsome face grew very 
dark as he tightened his grasp upon her arm 
with the intention of leading her upstairs. 

* Coward P she exclaimed, in a fury. * You 
are hurting me !' 

At that word his hold relaxed, and he let 
her go. But his anger was increased tenfold. 

' No man has ever dared to call me by 
that name/ he said. 

* But a woman dares !' she retorted. * You 
are a double coward, first for trying to inti- 
midate me by your words, and then, finding 
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them fail, by your violence. But you will 
learn that I am not to be treated in this way 
with impunity. It is all very well when you 
have got me in the library with the door 
shut, but we'll see whether you will like to 
repeat your conduct in the presence of your 
cousin Sir Arthur and your fine actor friend 
Mr. Selwyn.' 

^ I should not be ashamed to repeat what 
I have said or done this hour in the presence 
of the whole world. I have not uttered a 
falsehood, as you have. Regina ! you know 
that I am not a coward. During the years 
that we have been married, and the many 
unhappy differences that have taken place 
between us, I have never treated you other- 
wise than with justice and forbearance. Only 
unsay those words. Tell me that you do not 
really think me a coward, and I will do all 
that lies in my power to make my wishes 
coalesce with yours.' 
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But Regina saw that she had gained the 
upper hand in tormenting, and with the usual 
pettiness of her sex, would not forego one 
iota of her triumph, although a proud man 
stooped to sue for peace at her hands. 

' I can't unsay them ! I think you have 
proved yourself a thorough coward by the 
way in which you have tried to domineer 
over me to-day, and I despise you for it from 
the bottom of my heart' 

* You despise me ! Good God 1 has it 
come to this ? You will tell me next that 
you do not love me/ 

' Is it to be supposed that I can, after the 
brutal manner in which you have behaved to 
me?' 

Vivian staggered backward. With all her 
cool indifference, Regina had never gone so 
far as this. 

*Why did you marry me if you did not 
Jbve me ?' he exclaimed, in a voice of anguish. 
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But the anguish did not appeal to her hard 
heart. She felt cold and unyielding as stone* 

* Heaven knows ! I am sure I don't, I 
suppose my mother had raised the devil 
in me, worse than usual, on the day that you 
were so unlucky as to propose.' 

* And you took me as the least unpleasant 
alternative ?' 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

* It may have been so. We were horribly 
poor you know, and the prospect of any change 
must have appeared delightful to me then.' 

* Go on ! go on !' exclaimed her husband, 
sarcastically ; ' tell me that you married me 
for my money only, and finish your fiendish 
work at once.' 

* Really, Vivian, to hear the pathetic 
manner in which you put the question, one 
would imagine you had never heard of such 
a thing as a woman marrying for a settlement 
before.' 
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He looked into her unsympathetic eyes 
and seemed to read the truth there, notwith- 
standing the vagueness of her reply. 

* God forgive you, Regina,' he said bitterly ; 
* you have killed all the best part in me from 
to-day/ 

And with that he turned away, leaving her 
standing in the dusk-laden library alone, and 
rushed out again, apparently not knowing or 
caring whither, into the bleak March air. 



CHAPTER IX. 



* INDEED YOU HAD BETTER SEND FOR A DOCTOR.' 



At first Regina quite believed that he would 
return to dinner. She heard the vehement 
slam as the hall-door closed after him, and 
she laughed quietly to herself, and thought 
that his anger would soon evaporate in the 
cool evening air. This was not the first 
quarrel that had marred the harmony of their 
married life, though it was by far the worst. 
And when their former dissensions had taken 
place, Vivian had always been the one to 
come round first, and try to restore peace 
between them. His loving heart could not 
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bear the semblance of coldness, and he 
was never happy until he had forced her to 
confess that she was appeased. It would be 
the same on this occasion, so she thought — 
indeed, she rather prided herself that she had 
gone so far, and believed it would do Vivian 
good, if he thought that instead of having 
secured her affection he had still to win and 
deserve it. So, after the first shock of her 
husband's abrupt departure was over, she 
went upstairs very complacently to dress for 
dinner. They expected a few friends to join 
them that evening, and Regina imagined that 
a little extra attention to her toilet would 
have a beneficial effect upon Vivian's feelings. 
So she ordered the subdued and tearful Per- 
kins to robe her in one of her most becoming 
dresses — a cream-coloured satin, which dis- 
played every line of her figure to perfection, 
and in which she had already called forth her 
husband's warmest admiration. Her golden 
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hair was bound round her head with strings 
of pearls, and the same ornaments graced her 
bosom and her arms. As she stood before the 
glass, preparatory to descending to the draw- 
ing-room, she looked as pure and pale as a 
tinted statue. She did not presume so far as to 
promise a re-installation in office to the weep- 
ing lady's-maid, but she threw out strong 
hints that it was not an impossibility, which 
made Mrs. Perkins later in the evening 
confide her suspicions to James, that * the 
mistress must have got the better of the 
master this time,' at which conjecture the 
delinquents rejoiced together. But before 
long their hopes waxed fainter. Amongst 
the friends whom Regina had invited to 
dinner that evening were the Farthingales, 
whom both Sir Arthur and Vivian desired 
to meet after their absence from England. 
The little lawyer and his daughter, together 
with two or three other guests, and the 
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gentlemen who were staying in the house, 
assembled in the drawing-room not long after 
Regina entered it, and before the dinner- 
hour arrived, their party, with the exception 
of Vivian, was complete. Naturally inquiries 
began to be made after the master of the 
house, and James was sent on more than one 
fruitless errand to his dressing-room to see if 
he had come in. All kinds of notions were 
started to account for his absence ; only Mr. 
Everard Selwyn, to whom Regina had an 
instinctive aversion, appeared to guess the 
true state of the case. 

'I thought I heard Chasemore and you 
talking in the library, Mrs. Chasemore, about 
an hour ago T he said, with a suspicious look 
at his hostess. 

* I have no doubt you did ! Vivian had just 
come in from his club, and was detailing some 
of the servants' delinquencies to me in so dra- 
matic a manner that I told him he would be 
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heard down ia the kitchen. But he acquired 
that horrid habit of talking loud, I suppose, 
upon the stage, and I am afraid he will never 
drop it/ 

* It must be awkward sometimes !* said 
Selwyn, dryly. 

* How much longer are we to wait for 
him ?' inquired Sir Arthur, with the freedom 
of a relation, as he consulted his watch. * It 
is nearly half-past eight, and the entries will 
be spoiled, as well as the cook's temper.' 

* Not forgetting your own !' rejoined Re- 
gina. 'We will not risk it. Sir Arthur. 
Dinner shall be served at once.' And she 
gave the necessary orders to the servants. 

It will be remembered that when he had 
hoped to make her his wife. Sir Arthur 
Chasemore had very sincerely admi!red Re- 
gina Nettleship. That admiration had not 
died out, notwithstanding the severe blow his 
vanity had received at her hands — notwith- 
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standing also that Regina invariably snubbed 
him, for an undue love of admiration was not 
one of her particular sins. She was too 
much used to it, perhaps, to overrate its 
value; and at the same time she regarded 
the baronet with peculiar aversion on account 
of his being the heir to her husband's pro- 
perty. And Selina Farthingale, who had 
quite recovered any personal wound she may 
have received by Sir Arthur s openly avowed 
distaste to .her, yet could not watch his 
evident appreciation of the appearance of 
kegina, in her cream-coloured satin dress, 
without a pang of jealousy — a feeling which 
one can scarcely reconcile with her keen 
desire to be revenged upon the baronet. But 
women's hearts are the strangest contradic- 
tions, and the most unlikely feelings to grow 
together lie coiled there like a nest of snakes. 
You may be sure that Selina had not carried 
away Miss Janet Oppenheim's letter from 
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the hall-table without reading it, and she 
triumphed inwardly and maliciously as she 
sat in Regina's drawing-room and remem- 
bered that it had never reached the hands 
for which it was intended. Its contents had 
somewhat startled her, for by them she 
learned that the pupil-teacher at Clarence 
Lodge and Sir Arthur Chasemore had been 
corresponding freely during the whole period 
of his wanderings abroad, and looked forward 
to meeting on his return as naturally as 
though they had been the oldest of friends* 
Selina had not yet decided on her line of 
action in the matter — whether she should 
openly inform Miss Netherwood of the un- 
seemly intimacy her teacher was secretly 
carrying on, or bide her time and work in the 
dark, as so many of her dear sex delight to 
do. Her anger at the discovery she had 
made was due more to the belief that Sir 
Arthur had informed Janet of the interview 
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that had passed between Mr. Farthingale 
and himself, than to any fear that Miss Op- 
penheim was ambitious to usurp the place 
she had coveted. That was too ridiculous 
an idea to find harbour in her mind for a 
single moment This was the first occasion 
on which the Farthingales and Sir Arthur 
Chasemore had met since his return home, 
and their mutual greetings (although the 
little lawyer still managed the money affairs 
of both cousins) were rather .constrained. 
The baronet could not forget that the hard 
terms on which Mr. Farthingale advanced 
him five hundred pounds had compelled him 
to throw up his profession for a while, and 
leave England; whilst the lawyer, on his 
part, keenly remembered the cool disdain 
with which his own proposals on a certain 
memorable occasion had been rejected by the 
impoverished baronet It was consequently.. 
Sir Arthur's r$le to appear as d^bonnair and 
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unembanrassed as possible, which he did by 
talking freely of the delightful sojourn h« 
had made abroad, and the collection of pretty 
things which he had brought back with 
him. 

* I have a set of carved coral from Algiers, 
that is a perfect marvel for beauty of work- 
manship,* he said, as the party sat roiind 
the dinner-table. * I purchased it for a little 
friend of mine who is very fair — as fair as 
yourself, Regina, and I expect it will create 
quite a sensation when she appears in it/ 

* You have never shown it to me/ re- 
marked Regina, languidly. Something like 
fear had sprung up in her breast at Vivian's 
prolonged absence. Did he really meaoL 
what he had said this time .^ 

* Because I have not yet unpacked them,' 
replied Sir Arthur ; * but I am sure you will 
say they are unique. I want Vivian to see 
them before they go away. He thinks so 
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much of those coral cameos he got in Rome 
last year/ 

* And who is your " little friend " ? ' said 
Regina. 

* Ah 1 come, that's not fair 1 but I can 
assure you that she is worthy of the 
corals ' 

' Or, at any rate, you may be certain she 
will not reject them ! ' laughed Selina, 
sourly. 

She wondered if that minx Janet Oppen- 
heim was to be the recipient of these priceless 
ornaments ; but no 1 it was too incredible. 
What should a pupil-teacher at Clarence 
Lodge do with carved corals ? 

The general conversation went on briskly ; 
but Regina was almost silent, so was Everard 
Selwyn. The bleak March day had ended 
in a wet night, and the heavy rain might be 
heard splashing against the window-panes. 
But the wife's heart was not anxious for the 
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safety or well-being of her absent husband. 
All she feared was what the present company 
might think of his non-appearance at his 
own table. It was so low and vulgar to 
quarrel openly. She could not bear that 
they should guess that she and Vivian ever 
stooped to such a thing. 

Sir Arthur was still discoursing eagerly 
about the countries he had visited and the 
treasures he had collected, when she gave 
the signal for her own sex to retire to the 
drawing-room. There were two other ladies 
present beside Selina, and as soon as they 
were alone th^y naturally fell into pairs. 

Miss Farthingale clung to her hostess, and 
opened warfare with a tirade of compliments. 
She had never seen Regina looking so well 
or so young or so handsome in her life 
before. It was a great object with Selina 
just now to get on intimate terms in Premier 
Street, and she could think of no better^ 
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means for laying the foundation of a renewed 
intimacy. 

Mrs. Vivian Chasemore received all her 
flattery as though it were her due. She had 
never done more than patronise Selina Far- 
thingale in her maiden days, and she was 
scarcely likely to go further now. But like 
many another self-elected planet, she loved 
to have her ring of satellites revolving round 
her. And Selina and she had one feeling in 
common, intuitively felt, although, as yet, 
unexpressed — their mutual dislike of Sii 
Arthur. 

* I trust you are not feeling too anxious, 
dear Mrs. Chasemore !' exclaimed Selina, in 
reference to Vivian. * He may have met 
with some friends, and been detained. Still, 
it is very curious — is it not ?' 

* Very much so. I do not imagine that 
any harm can have come to Mr. Chasemore ; 
but I am astonished that he should have for- 
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gotten we expected friends this evening. He 

* 

will scarcely forgive himself when he remem- 
bers it.' 

At this moment, James, handing round the 
coffee, whispered to his mistress that Mr 
Selwyn was anxious to speak to her for a 
moment ; and, with an apology to her guests, 
she left the room. She found the actor wait- 
ing outside the room, leaning against the 
marble Mercury. 

' I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Mrs. Chasemore ! but I cannot feel happy 
until I have heard something of Vivian. 
Have you any idea in which direction he has 
gone?* 

Regina's lip curled with disdain. What 
right had this vulgar professional to interfere 
in her private affairs ? 

• Really, Mr. Selwyn, I cannot see what 
difference it would make if I did I' 

' Because I mean to follow him, and bring 
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him home again. See what a night it is ! Is 
it fit weather for Vivian to be out in his ex- 
cited condition ?' 

' Mr. Chasemore is not a child, Mr. Selwyn. 
He is perfectly able to look after himself; 
and I cannot see that his unpardonable 
absence calls for interference on our part. 
He is not easily reasoned into adopting any 
course that is against his own wishes.' 

^ Don't you think so ?' said Everard Selwyn, 
sorrowfully. * We always considered him so 
very open to conviction or affection.' 

The * we ' grated on Regina's ear. 

* Perhaps he has dropped his pliability 
with the rest of the good manners you taught 
him/ she answered haughtily. * However, I 
have not the least idea where he is at present ; 
and I advise you not to trouble yourself upon 
the matter either.' 

* I cannot promise that ! I must go round 
to his clubs, and the places where I think it 
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most likely to find him, and try and persuade 
him to hear reason. I am quite aware that 
he was very angry when he left the house. 
I suppose I may say that you are anxious to 
see him — may I not, Mrs. Chasemore ?* 

* Indeed, I beg you will do nothing of the 
kind r she answered hastily. * It would be 
as untrue as it would be useless. As far as 
I am concerned, the longer he stays away 
the better P 

She returned to the drawing-room as she 
spoke, and Everard Selwyn, with a sad 
heart, left the house. 

He was very much attached to Vivian. 
He knew what a sterling good nature he 
had, and what a rash undisciplined temper; 
and would never have been surprised to hear 
of any act of folly he had committed whilst 
under the influence of such a misunderstand- 
ing as Selwyn felt sure had taken place be- 
tween him and his wife. He ran from haunt 
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to haunt, seeking his friend everywhere, but 
without success; and at twelve o'clock he 
came back in the pouring rain, hoping to 
hear that Vivian had already returned. But 
the household had heard nothing of its 
master. 

Regina had just dismissed her guests and 
taken her way upstairs, and Sir Arthur was 
smoking cosily in the room set apart for the 
charms of tobacco, and laughed at Selwyn 
for having been such a fool as to leave a 
warm fire' and a good bottle of wine, to run 
about London on a wild-goose chase after a 
harum-scarum fellow like his cousin. 

* He and my lady have had a tiff,' he said, 
as he welcomed Everard back. * That fact 
is as plain as a pikestaff; though I can't see 
why Vivian should make such a fuss about it. 
It's an every-day occurrence in married life 
— at least, so I've always heard — ^and nothing 
when you're used to it And if Mrs. Re- 
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gina's eyes tell true tales, it's not the first 
time by a good many she's combed his hair 
for him with a three-legged stool ! Sit down, 
Everard, my boy, and help yourself, and let's 
drink to a long bachelorhood, and everybody's 
wife but our own ! We'll make a night of it, 
if you like, and sit up until your precious friend 
chooses to come home again ; though I must 
say I think his cigars and his whisky are 
better worth consideration than himself.' 

But Sir Arthur and Everard Selwyn grew 
tired even of such good company before 
Vivian returned. They sat up together, 
chatting and conjecturing, until the clock 
struck three, and then they stretched them- 
selves and retired to bed. 

Regina heard them pass her door as she 
sat in her dressing-room, trying to beguile 
the time with a book. She was beginning to 
feel really nervous now — nervous lest some- 
thing should have happened to her husband. 
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She could not forget that in that case she 
was utterly unprovided for. No more cream- 
coloured satin dresses then, nor strings of 
pearls. They would have become things of 
the past, and she would be lucky if she con- 
trived to keep clothes upon her back with 
the miserable pittance Vivian's life assurance 
money would provide her. She almost cried 
as she remembered it : she pitied herself so 
much for what she might be called upon to 
undergo. 

Why didn't she have a child, she thought, 
like other people ? Selina Farthingale had 
been telling her of the marriage of that 
hideous little fright, Mary Martin, who had 
one shoulder much higher than the other, 
and how she was now the mother of a 
splendid boy. Regina believed that Selina 
had only related the circumstance to make 
her feel jealous, and she would have liked to 
have boxed her ears for it. But it was the 
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usual thing. She knew several girls who 
had * come out ' the same year as herself, and 
were now the proprietors of three and four 
children — quite large families, and who com- 
plained every time she met them of the 
nuisance it was to have so many little 
ones. 

And all she wanted was one — only one ! 
but she was almost tired of wishing for it. 
When Regina considered how much de- 
pended on the advent of that one child, she 
was disposed to blame Providence very 
freely for withholding the gift. It was not 
the lack of maternity that disappointed her : 
it was the lack of an heir to stand between 
her and the haunting dread of poverty. 

Four o'clock, five o*clock sounded, and 
Vivian had not yet returned ! She concluded, 
then, that he must have gone to the house of 
some friend for the night, and it was of no 
use sitting up for him any longer. At any 
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rate, she thought, as she laid her weary head 
upon her pillow, if the worst had happened, 
she could make it no better by tiring herself to 
death. Yet the first question she asked, on 
awaking the next morning, was if any news 
had been heard of Mr. Chasemore. Mrs. 
Perkins answered dejectedly in the negative ; 
for the butler had informed her that if his 
master did not return to counter-order their 
dismissal, she and James would have to 
leave the house, whether they liked it or no. 
But an hour afterwards a hurried knock was 
heard upon the door of Regina's dressing- 
room, and Mr. Selwyn's voice demanded to 
speak to her if possible at once. She threw 
on a wrapper, and joined him on the landing. 
• Vivian has returned at last, Mrs. Chase- 
more ! I thought you would be glad to 
know it ; but he seems to have been wander- 
ing about all night in the rain, and I am 
afraid he has made himself thoroughly ill !' 
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' Dear me ! How foolish ! I thought he 
had more sense. Where is he ? Why 
doesn't he come here ?' 

' He refused to do so. He has gone into 
the spare bedroom and thrown himself upon 
the bed. Indeed, Mrs. Chasemore, I think 
you had better send for a doctor. He is wet 
through to the skin and shivering all over. 
I am sure he will have an attack of illness 
unless he is seen to at once.' 

* Nonsense ! Surely a wetting can't do a 
man any harm ! However, you had better 
consult his own wishes on the subject.' 

* I am afraid he is not fit to be consulted. 
He appears half delirious, to me.' 

* Most likely he has had more than is good 
for him. It is very disgusting, but Vivian 
has transgressed more than once in that way 
lately. You had better send for the doctor, 
Mr. Selwyn. The butler knows his address. 
And pray keep Vivian away from me till he 
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is himself again. I have no wish to see him 
in so degrading a condition.' 

'Indeed you are mistaken,' commenced 
Selwyn earnestly; but she shut the door 
whilst he was speaking, and he turned away 
disheartened by her want of feeling. 

He had not told her that as he went to 
meet his friend in the hall that morning, 
Vivian had thrown himself into his arms 
and murmured incoherently : ' Oh, Selwyn — 
Selwyn ! she doesn't care for me, my boy. 
She only married me for my d — d money — 
she told me so !' — before he nearly fainted 
away from the excitement and exposure he 
had undergone, and that since then he had 
lain face downwards on the bed, muttering 
broken sentences, bearing the same import, 
to himself. 

The medical man, who was summoned at 
once, pronounced the case at first to be only 
the effects of a violent chill, but was com- 
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pelled before nightfall to change his opinion 
and call it fever. Whatever it may have 
been, it detained Vivian Chasemore in bed 
for nearly a month, during which time he 
resolutely refused to see or speak with his 
wife. 

The mere mention of her name drove 
him into a passion, and Everard Selwyn was 
obliged at last to ignore it altogether. That 
faithful friend alone sat by his bedside, whilst 
Regina went here, there, and everywhere, in 
order to pass away the dull spring weather, 
and professed, as far as lay in her power, to 
know everything about the domestic arrange- 
ments of her husband's sick-room. At last 
Vivian was convalescent, and Dr. Morton 
recommended a few weeks at the seaside to 
restore his strength before the fatigues of the 
London season began. Ventnor was selected 
as possessing the temperature best suited to 
his case, and thither Selwyn accompanied 
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him in the early part of April. The actor 
had been most anxious to bring about a 
meeting and a reconciliation between the 
husband and wife before Vivian left home, 
but the sick man was resolute. The last 
words and looks that had passed between 
them seemed to be burned in upon his 
memory, and he shuddered at the mere 
thought of seeing her again. 

*When I come back, perhaps — when I 
come back !' was all the answer Selwyn could 
extract from him. 

Had Regina been a loving, repentant 
woman, however undisciplined arid hasty in 
disposition, who would have watched and 
waited for her opportunity to throw one 
pleading glance in Vivian's direction, his 
resolution would probably have given way ; 
but she kept completely out of his sight. 
She encased herself in an armour of pride 
and reserve, and almost believed, as she con- 
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stantly assured Selwyn, that she never wished 
to see her husband again* The quarrel that 
had taken place between them was no secret 
to Everard, for Vivian had blabbed it all in 
his first weakness, and Regina had defiantly 
capped every word he uttered. So that their 
friend really thought that, under the circum- 
stances, time and separation would work the 
best cure. But a few days after Vivian had 
departed for Ventnor, Regina was sur- 
prised to receive a letter in his hand- 
writing. 

* He has come to his senses at last, has 
he ?' she thought, as she broke the seal. * So 
much the better for him, then, for I think if 
he had kept up this sort of thing much 
longer, I should have felt very much dis- 
posed to do something desperate myself by 
way of a change.' 

The contents of her letter, however, were 
very different from what she expected. 
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' I write to tell you/ it said, ' that I have 
decided on making a fishing expedition to 
Norway with Lord Charlesford, and Selwyn 
will accompany us. I do not know how long 
I shall be away — perhaps a twelvemonth — 
perhaps more, but that is of little conse- 
quence. At any rate I shall not return until 
I feel I can meet you again as a friend, which 
end can only be accomplished by time and 
absence. Meanwhile, you will receive an 
ample allowance for your necessities, which 
will doubtless compensate you for any incon- 
veniences you may experience from my ab- 
sence. 

* I write to Mr. Farthingale by this post 
to make all necessary arrangements. If 
)^ou like to have your mother or any lady 
friend to live with you whilst I am away, do 
so. I know I can trust to your discretion to 
make this unfortunate business as little public 
as possible. I have given out that the 
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state of my health necessitates a complete 

change, so you had better spread the same 

story. 

* Yours sincerely, 

'Vivian Chasemore.' 



Only that! No more! Not a word of 
love, or regret, or sympathy. Only these 
few cold lines to say that they were about 
to part perhaps for years — perhaps for 
ever ! 

Regina, as she read them and realised all 
they might portend, felt more of a woman 
than she had ever done in her life before. 
Her husband's prolonged absence in a strange 
country meant, for him, risks from climate, 
travelling, and the accidents of sport ; and 
for herself, solitude, a humdrum existence,, 
and the whispered comments of her female 
friends. 

And as Regina thought of all this, 
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she actually cried, not in a whimper nor with 
tears of baffled rage, but with a good down- 
right hearty ' cry/ such as she had very 
seldom indulged in before. Vivian was 
nearer to her heart at that moment than she 
would have acknowledged. If he had only 
•come back then to plead for reconciliation, 
his proud wife would have opened her arms 
to him in a manner that would have taken 
him completely by surprise. But he was at 
Ventnor, making his preparations to go in 
Lord Charlesford's yacht to Norway, and 
little guessed that Regina was weeping for 
him at home. 

The next day, however, the softened feeling 
had been crushed out again by her indomit- 
able pride, and she despised herself for 
having given way to it 

If Vivian could enjoy himself away from 
her, what obstacle was there to her following 
ills example ? So that Lord Charlesford's 
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yacht, the Thisbe^ had barely lost sight of 
English land, before Mrs. Vivian Chasemore 
was again mixing in society, and receiving 
guests at her own home. 



CHAPTER X. 

* ALONE WITH HIM ! I CANNOT BEAR IT.' 

The two years and a half that had been 
spent by Mrs. Vivian Chasemore in running- 
about to Paris, or to Nice, or to Italy in 
search of health and amusement, had been 
passed by Mrs. Kit Masters entirely in the 
environs of Drury Lane. The poorer classes 
dare not think of 'change.' Whether the 
season be sickly or otherwise, they must re- 
main and brave it through ; thankful if they 
escape infection, and submissive if they fare 
no worse than their neighbours. 

When we saw Bonnie last, she had just 
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reached a crisis in her new life. Her husband 
had struck her ! But do not let it be supposed 
that that blow fell upon her blooming cheek 
with half the sting that one of Regina's un- 
kind words sank into Vivian's heart. Bonnie 
had been too much used to see husbands 
strike their wives, to feel as if an irreparable 
injury had been done to her dignity. She 
only felt it and cried under it as a child might 
have done. It was unjustly given, of course. 
So does the child often vote its parent un- 
just in punishment, but it is compelled to 
submit all the same, and it does not fall in 
its own estimation on account of the blow. 
Bonnie had flown to her grandmother with 
her grievance on that occasion, but the old 
woman had not sympathised very strongly 
with her sense of injury. 

' Lor', child !' she exclaimed, ' a little 'it 
like that from a man don't mean nothin'. I 
suppose you druv 'im beside hisself and 'e 
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just let out at you. You mustn't think of 
sich trifles! Why, I can remember when 
your grandfather, who was as good a 'usband 
as ever stepped, used to cuff me right and 
left if I went against 'im. You mustn't never 
go against a man. Allays let 'im 'ave 'is own 
way, and 'e'U jog on quiet enough.' 

' But he's broke all my things,' sobbed 
Bonnie. 

' Lor', now, they was only rubbage ! it's 
no use thinkin' of them. Kit will buy you 
better ones when 'e comes to his senses, see 
if 'e don't. And now, Bonnie, you be good 
and clear up all the litter afore 'e comes in 
again, or you'll drive me to cuff you myself^ 
which has never been my 'abit, as you well 
know.' 

What with her grandmother's argument 
and Kit's apparent forgetfulness of the scene 
they had passed through, Bonnie began to 
think she must have been the only one in 
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the wrong, and that to strike a newly-made 
wife on the side of the head was the rule, 
rather than the exception, in holy matrimony. 
She knew that Mr. and Mrs. Bull, round the 
corner, had periodical quarrels, when the 
woman always came off with the worst of the 
bargain, and she could recollect the day 
when poor Ann Martin, the shoemaker's 
wife, came screaming into her grandmother's 
parlour, with her cheek laid open from a 
blow with a cobbler's awl. She had thought 
once that these were unhappy marriages, and 
that people that loved each other never 
fought. Something in the lessons of refine- 
ment which she had unconsciously imbibed 
from Alfred Waverley's society and surround- 
ings had imbued her with the idea that 
husbands and wives should be the dearest 
and truest friends to one another, but she 
supposed now that she had been mistaken. 
To be a wife, she found, was to be a sort of 
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servant — at the beck and call of one person 
only — who must do, not what she liked, but 
what she was told, or she would be punished 
for her disobedience. 

Kit Masters did not often again allude to 
the jealous fit she had roused in him. Either 
he forgot it, or he thought it best not to recall 
the circumstance to her. But it influenced 
him to be much rougher and harsher -with 
Bonnie than he might otherwise have been. 
As time went on, the conjugal endearments 
ivhich she had so much dreaded were dropped 
altogether, and a curt commanding manner 
took their place. Bonnie ran, fetched and 
carried for her lord and master like a dog, 
and like a dog she was cuffed for disobedience 
or neglect. 

This sort of usage soon had an effect on 
her. She had never been strong in the head, 
and she now became stupid and dull — con- 
fused ideas chased each other through her 
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brain — her memory seemed torpid, and all 
life passed before her like some troubled 
dream. Old Mrs. Bell declared that marriage, 
instead of brightening Bonnie's wits, had 
made her 'dafter' than before, whilst Kit 
asserted that she was 'a perfect fool,' and 
that if she didn't look a little sharper after 
his comforts, he'd jog her memory with a 
stick. But neither her husband's promises 
nor his fulfilment of them seemed to make 
any difference in Bonnie. She went through 
her daily work in a sluggish, unmeaning sort 
of way, and when she failed in pleasing him, 
she took her punishment without a murmur. 
Poor little Bonnie! before a twelvemonth 
had gone over her head, she was used to 
being * hit,' — ^and really did not seen to care 
whether it took place or not. Only it made 
her head more stupid and confused. And 
sometimes, when Kit Masters was out with 
his greengrocer's cart (for since the memor- 
VOL. II. 34 
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able meeting with Vivian Chasemore he had 
not taken his wife with him as a regular 
thing), she would sit for hours with her hands 
clasped to her forehead, trying to disentangle 
the mental confusion that reigned there. 

Meanwhile, although she never complained 
of ill-health, the rounded symmetry of Bonnie's 
figure had departed, and her face looked half 
the size that it had been before. There was 
an aching unsatisfied longing in her heart 
which she hardly associated with the memory 
of Alfred Waverley, but which she knew felt 
worse and oppressed her most whenever her 
grandmother alluded to the days when their 
lodger was with them, or wondered what had 
become of him since he left. 

The neighbours remarked the alteration in 
the girl's appearance, and warned Mrs. Bell 
that she was going into a * waste/ but all the 
old woman's answer was, ' that if it was the 
Lord's will to take her, she was sure she wasn't 
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going to be the sne to interfere, for she didn't 
believe that Kit and she would ever get on 
too well as man and wife/ At which the 
neighbours would shake their heads sym- 
pathisingly and say, that * marriage was a 
lottery, that it was, and the greatest mercy 
in this life was being able to think as there 
was none of it in heaven !' 

But notwithstanding Bonnie's wasted figure 
she did not die, or even fall sick. It was the 
old grandmother who was called home first. 
Two years after Bonnie's marriage, there 
was a very hard winter — so hard a one that 
it drove Regina to Nice for months together, 
and brought her home wrapped up in those 
furs which Lady William declared must have 
cost hundreds of pounds. Mrs. Bell, how- 
ever, not possessing even hundreds of pence 
to spend on her own comfort, and having 
reached the good old age of seventy, suc- 
cumbed to the bitter atmosphere, arfd sank 

34—2 
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under an attack of inflammation of the lungs. 
Her grandmothers death appeared to strike 
Bonnie more as a fear than a trouble. Mrs. 
Bull, who helped to lay out the corpse, could 
not believe that the girl realised that the old 
woman was gone from her, as she watched 
her sitting by the bedside, holding the dead 
hand in her own, and heard her talking as 
though she expected to have an answer to 
her words. 

She went home to tell her husband that 
Bonnie's manner scared her much more than 
attendance on the corpse had done, and that 
she'd rather by a great deal sit up all night 
alone with old Mrs. Bell in her shroud, than 
have her granddaughter to bear her company. 
* How ever Kit Masters can get along with 
a wife like that, I can't understand. Why, 
she's no better than a big child. I'm sure if 
you'd seen her to-day, you'd 'ave said she 
was just fit for a 'sylum — and nothin' else. I 
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know poor dear Mrs. Bell 'ad a tryin' time 
with 'er from her cradle uppards, and it's a 
pity she weren't took fust, that's what I 
say.' 

*Why, ain't she got an 'usband to look 
arter 'er?' said Mr. Bull, who considered 
marriage to be the aim and the end (as it 
too often is, especially the end) of woman- 
kind. 

* True ! but Kit Masters, 'e cuffs 'er about 
too much. I take it 'e don't understand the 
gal's natur. She was allays soft, and now she 
seems softer to me than ever. I don*t believe 
she's got the least notion that her poor grand- 
mother's gone from 'er.' 

But if Bonnie could not realise the fact of 
her bereavement all at once, it was evident 
enough that she understood it on the day of 
the interment, when her frantic screams raised 
the neighbourhood, and caused her to receive 
more than one 'cuff' from Mr. Masters' 
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kindly hand, as a quieting dose, before he 
left her to follow the body to the grave. 

Mrs. Bull and others had tried to dress 
Bonnie in her mourning and make her attend 
the funeral in vain. She had wildly resisted 
all attempts to induct her into the new black 
dress, and entreated them to bring her 
grandmother's coffin upstairs again, and not 
to part her from her only friend. Kit's 
soothing-mixture had the effect of turning 
the poor child's excited screams into low 
sobs, but when the hearse and the mourning- 
coach had driven away from the door, and 
she found she was really left alone in the 
• deserted house, her agony of mind was 
extreme. She threw herself upon the floor, 
stifling her sobs in the skirt of her dress, as 
though she feared that her husband might 
yet be attracted back to the house again in 
order to still them. 

* Alone! alone!' she kept on murmuring 
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to herself; 'all alone with him. Oh! I 
cannot bear it ! I shall go mad ! I cannot, 
cannot bear it I' 

The remembrance of her grandmother's 
kindly old face, with its seamed and puckered 
forehead, its mild brown eyes and toothless 
mouth, struck her with overwhelming pain. 
She had often corrected her, it is true : she 
had called her ' daft ' and ' soft ' and useless, 
and told her to put up with Kit's unkindness, 
and thank the Lord he was no worse — but 
still she had loved her. She was sure of 
that ! She thought of the cold trembling old 
hand that used sometimes to stroke her hair : 
of the quiet kiss laid upon her forehead : of 
the quivering voice that bade her be patient 
and good, and remember that it was her duty 
to submit — and she felt sure her grandmother 
had loved her, for the sake of her father whom 
she had laid to sleep in the churchyard. 

And now that she had gone there was no 
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one — no one to whom she could fly in peril 
or distress : no one to bid her be brave and 
make the best of things. It was this sense 
of utter loneliness that struck Bonnie with so 
much terror : the fear of being left completely 
in the power of Kit Masters, without a 
creature to turn to for comfort or protection. 
She pondered on the idea until it touched 
her brain, and she turned her head restlessly 
from side to side, like some wild animal 
trying to shake off the oppression of pain. 
At last the horrid thought struck her that 
time was hurrying on, and the funeral party 
would soon be returning to the house. If he 
caught her again, there would be no escape 
for her. She would have to live her whole 
life alone with him, and the idea frightened 
her into action. She rose hastily, and with- 
out the least preparation ran downstairs and 
left the house by the back door. 

She had no bonnet on her head, and her 
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dress was tumbled and in disorder ; but that 
was of little consequence. Such sights were 
not unusual in Drury Lane, and so long as 
she could walk straight, no one would molest 
her. The child did not walk, she ran ; with 
a swift, light step that took her over the. 
g^round like a lapwing. Where she was 
going she had no idea, nor with what purpose 
she thus sped along. She only felt that she 
was hurrying from him^ and that if he did not 
find her she would not be laughed at again 
when she was stupid, nor struck on the head 
when she was dull, nor sworn at until her 
senses swam with the terror and the din. 
She knew that she ran quickly on, past 
houses and shops and theatres ; by cabs and 
carts and omnibuses ; over bridges and 
through streets, until she arrived at a broad 
road where the houses stood apart from one 
another, and in gardens where the frost lay 
heavily. 
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Bonnie breathed more freely as she 
reached this place, for she had never seen it 
before, and therefore she hoped that Kit had 
never seen it either ; but still she dared not 
halt even for a moment. The broad road 
was succeeded by another and yet another, 
until the girl gained the open country, and 
saw fields spread out before her, and a beau- 
tiful glistening river, and farmhouses with 
their comfortable homesteads, and the shining- 
hoarfrost over all. But the day was drawing 
in by that time; the bright cold sky had 
gradually become overcast with dark lead- 
coloured clouds, and the snow commenced to 
fall. Bonnie shivered as the keen air pene- 
trated her scanty clothing ; but she plodded 
on still the same, for her head was burning, 
and every sound that came to her upon the 
frosty air, she transformed into the gallop- 
ing of a horse's hoofs, following to overtake 
her and carry her back to Kit Masters, And 
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so she toiled on, forgetful of hunger, cold, 
and fatigue, until the evening shadows fell 
and hid her from view. 

ik ^ ^ ^ -S'c 

When Mr. Masters returned with the 
funeral party from seeing the old woman laid 
in her grave, and found his wife absent with- 
out leave, his annoyance was not concealed 
in his own breast. He believed at first that 
Bonnie had only * stepped out' to visit a 
neighbour, and publicly averred his inten- 
tion of giving her * a bit of his mind,' as soon 
as she stepped home again. Mrs. Bull, who, 
in return for her delicate attentions to the 
deceased, had been invited to partake of the 
funeral ' baked meats,' and who was a very 
good-natured woman, begged Kit not to put 
himself out, as she would do all that was 
necessary in preparing the meal that ought 
to have been set ready for their return. 
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* Bonnie's seemed nigh off 'er 'ead this 
mornin' with trouble, Masters, and you 
mustn't be 'ard on 'er if she 'ave gone ofT to 
'ave a good talk with some one, and forgot 
the dinner for once in a way. There's 
notliin' so refreshin' after a death as to 'ave a 
good talk with them as can feel for you.' 

' Ah !' replied Mr. Masters, with a know- 
ing look, * if she's bin hoff 'er 'ead this mornin', 
^er 'ead will be hoff 'er this evenin' if she 
don't get some very good excuse for this 
be aviour. Why, what's a wife for, I should 
like to know, if a man's to come 'ome and 
find no dinner ready for 'im. And on a day 
like this, too, when we 'ave hall bin a-tramp- 
ing barter that blessed old grandmother of 
her'n. Do you call that pleasure ? 'cos I 
don't ! The honly thing I had to look 
forrard to was my dinner, and if Bonnie 
don't account to me for this little joke of 
her'n, well I'm jiggered 1 that's all.' 
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But the dinner appeared in due course, and 
was consumed and digested, and still there 
was no Bonnie. They even came to fear lest 
the girl should have made away with herself 
in her trouble, and searched every possible 
place of concealment without effect. Kit 
Masters grew more sullen and ominously 
silent as the afternoon drew on, whilst his 
father and mother, who were present, en- 
treated him not to be too harsh with his wife 
when she did come back ; and Mrs. Bull 
tried to bring forward every plea she could 
devise to account for Bonnie's delinquency. 

* You know as she ain't quite the thing 
in her head. Masters, and you'll promise not 
to be too rough with 'er when she comes 
'ome — won't yer now? For reely I'm 
sometimes afraid she'll 'ave a fit when you 
hit 'er ; she do go so blue about the mouth 
and chin.' 

* Yes ! you must take care what you're 
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about, Christopher/ chimed in his mother ; 
' for Job Keeley finished his wife by mistake 
one day, you know, and is serving his time 
for it now, poor fellow. It would be an 
orfel thing if you was to 'ave the same mis- 
fortune 'appen to you.' 

* Don't you be afraid as I'll do any think to 
git myself into trouble, old lady,' rejoined her 
amiable son ; ' but if a man's not to find fault 
with his own property, I should like to know 
who is. My wife's so soft she don't understand 
anything but a lickin', and I've never given 
'er a reg'lar one as yet, as all the street 
knows.' 

* And I 'opes you'll never try it. Masters,' 
said Mrs. Bull ; * for as sure as you do, that 
gal will 'ang or dround of herself. You've 
given 'er quite enuff a'ready.' 

* 'Ave I ?' he replied with a leer, for he 
had imbibed considerably more liquor than 
was good for him that day ; * well, jest wait 
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till she comes 'ome, and we'll see if she can't 
stand a leetle more. I can't 'ave bin very 
'ard on 'er, or she wouldn't ave dared play 
me this trick.' 

But the funeral party dispersed, and yet 
the missing girl had not been seen nor heard 
of, and two or three days passed without 
intelligence being received of her. 

Kit Masters grumbled to himself and swore 
to the neighbours, whenever the subject of 
his wife was mentioned before him, but he 
seemed to feel no further interest in the 
matter, nor to be taking any trouble to search 
for her whereabouts. Once or twice he said 
he supposed she had gone off with some 
other * feller/ and so she might for all he 
cared ; for he could get on quite as well, and a 
deal better, without her than with her. And it 
was not until the Bulls and others represented 
to him that if any harm had come to Bonnie, 
his indifference would go very much against 
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him in a court of law, that he wakened up 
to a sense of the responsibility he was 
incurring and the danger he possibly ran. 
Then, self-preservation being the first law of 
nature, Mr. Kit Masters went off with a 
long face and a lugubrious tale of bereave- 
ment to the police station, and left a descrip- 
tion of the missing girl for the benefit of the 
force. Which means resulted in his receiving 
information, on the second day, that a young 
woman answering the description of Bonnie 
had been found in some fields near Putney on 
the night of the funeral, half frozen and 
nearly unconscious, and been taken to the 
Putney workhouse, where she awaited recog- 
nition, having been found most obstinate in 
refusing to give her name or address. 

' Oh, she'll speak when she sees mcy never 
fear,' remarked Mr. Masters as he set off to 
see the girl who had been detained at 
Putney. It was Bonnie, sure enough ! He 
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knew it, almost before he lifted his eyes to 
her face, by the scream of terror with which 
she saluted him, and the attempt she made to 
hide herself behind the matrpn, who had 
conducted him to her presence. 

* She seems fairly skeered at the sight of 
you/ remarked the matron, suspiciously, as 
she patted Bonnie kindly on the back. ' Are 
you really her husband ? She looks very 
young to be married.' 

^ If you want to see the marriage lines, 
ma'am, I can go 'ome and fetch 'em,' replied Kit 
Masters, sullenly. 'But she's my wife, sure 
enough, and I might add, more's the pity, for 
I'm a 'ard-working man, and I 'aven't got 
the time to go skying over the country arter 
a woman who takes it into 'er 'ead to cut 
from 'ome for nothink at all.' 

* But there must have been some reason 
for her running away. Had she any trouble ? 

VOL. II. 35 
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We have been quite unable to make her 
speak to us/ 

' Wall ! her grandmother died, if that's to 
be called a trouble, mum/ replied Kit, who 
felt he must be on his good behaviour in so 
public a place. 

' Poor girl I perhaps she felt it more than 
you suspected. She is not very strong", you 
know, and you must take great care of her. 
Many women go off their heads a bit at 
times.' 

' Oh ! rU take care of 'er, mum, never fear. 
Come on, Bonnie,' he continued to his wife ; 
' the cart's at the door, and we must get 'ome 
now. Thank the lady for takin so much 
care of you, and promise 'er you won't play 
sich a foolish trick agen. You've kep' me on 
nice tenter-hooks for the last week — not 
knowing wheer you was.' 

He took her hand as he spoke, and she 
followed him, meek and silent as a lamb, but 
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with a look of fear and distaste upon her 
face, which the matron declared haunted her 
memory for days afterwards. 

^ That man's a brute, if ever I see one/ she 
decided in her own mind, as she gave poor 
Bonnie a farewell smile and nod. 

The * brute ' never spoke a word the whole 
way back to London, and his wife, inferring 
the very worst from his ominous silence, was 
in a state of fear that rendered her more dead 
than alive, when he lifted her down from the 
cart before the door of their own house. 

Half the neighbours were on the alert to 
witness their arrival, and the Bulls, with 
several other friends, crowded round Bonnie, 
as she reached the pavement, with many ex- 
pressions of sympathy and inquiries as to 
where she had been and how she had fared. 
But Kit pushed the crowd to one side. 

* Leave 'er alone !' he said peremptorily ; 
* a faggot as runs away from 'er 'usband 
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without rhyme or reason 'as got to answer 
to 'im fust for 'er be'aviour. I 'aven't talked 
to Bonnie myself yet You'll please to leave 
'er alone till IVe finished/ 

And he pulled the girl into the shop after 
him as he spoke. 

' Masters — Masters ! take care what you're 
a-doing of !' cried Mrs. Bull. ' I warns you 
as she ain't over-strong, and you'll rue the 
hour as you touches 'en' 

The only answer Mr. Masters vouchsafed 
to this appeal was to consign Mrs. Bull to 
an unpleasantly warm retreat, and to slam the 
door in her face. Then he was alone with 
his wife, and there was no one to interfere 
between them. But Mrs. Bull kept on ham- 
mering at the outside of the door with violence 
enough to rouse the street. 

* Let me in,' she repeated vehemently, * or 
I'll send Bull for the police ! You're not a 
man — you're a brute! and if you dare to 
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touch that gal with as much as your little 
finger, FU go into court and swear it agen 
you, as sure as my name's Jane Bull. Let 
me in, I say ! She ain't fit to be trusted to 
your 'ands without a witness, and I promised 
her grandmother as I'd stand by 'er, and I 
will ! Do you 'ear what I say, Kit Masters ? 
I've summat to tell you, and if you don't 
open the door to me, I'll get the neighbours 
to stove it in !' 

The noise she made had more effect upon 
Kit than any amount of threats. He was 
terribly afraid of the interference of the 
police, and they paced the little back street 
in Drury Lane pretty regularly. So he un- 
locked the door again, and, with a dogged 
air, asked the woman what she meant by 
kicking up that shindy before a decent man's 
house. But Mrs. Bull had pushed her portly 
person past him and thrown her arms round 
Bonnie before he had finished speaking, and 
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thence she declared she'd never unclasp them 
until she'd brought Kit to his bearings. 

* You may growl and swear as much as 
you like, Masters, but if you lay a 'and on 
this poor gal agen, Bull and me will be the 
fust to inform against you, and 'ave 'er pur- 
tected ; so you can put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. It's got to be a perfect scandal, 
and we ain't a-goin' to 'ave no more of it, so 
there !' 

^ Oh ! you ain't, ain't yer ?' sneered Kit. 

^ No ! we ain't, and you can make what 
you like of it. 'Twould be a cryin' shame at 
any time to see 'er cuffed about as you cuffs 
'er, but specially now. Why, wheer are your 
eyes. Masters ? Can't you see as she's a 
mother ?' 

' A what ?' said Kit Masters. 

* A mother /' repeated Bonnie, with wide- 
open eyes. 

* In coorse you are, and heverybody knows 
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it but your two selves. So, now, 'it 'er agen, 
Kit Masters, if you dare !' 

* / shan't touch 'er,' replied the man almost 
repentantly, as he turned away and walked 
into old Mrs. Bell's little parlour. 

Mrs. Bull saw that even his uncouth nature 
was temporarily softened by the intelligence 
she had given him, and that his wife was 
safe with him at all events for the present. 
So with a rough kiss to Bonnie and a whis- 
pered warning not to ' haggeravate ' him 
further, she returned to her own home, 
leaving the married couple alone with each 
other and the wonder of their new expecta- 
tions. 
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